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Good night, little dog! Then asleepphead Good night, little bop! Then a friendly pup 
Trots trustingly off to his sheltered bed. In his basket cuddles contentedly up. 

And this is the reason for which men fight — And men stand reabdp to die for this — 

Chat your child — and mine — map be safe tonight. Chat a child is secure in his good night iss! 
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Care Jn Proportion To Helplessness 


ree ke as tas 


A pronouncement by Judge Lewis EF. Sisson of the Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, Court in sentencing a Stamford man upon conviction of a charge 
of cruelty to animals, 7s worthy of a prominent place in every humane 
publication in the country. In imposing a fine of $150 and costs for extreme 
neglect of a number of dogs ina kennel, Judge Sisson said: 


“Jn every trust involving the custody of a living being it 
ig morally imperative that the care bestowed shall be in 
Direct proportion to the helplessness of the child or ani- 
mal involved. Che pattern of domestic civilisation is not 
woven of neglect and cruelty but of kindness and consid- 
eration. Che particular statute under which the present 
charge is made is but the expression of a collective deter- 
mination to preserve this pattern of civilation bp the 
appropriate punishment of its violators. The defendant is 
found quilty as charged.” 


The case was covered in detail in the July issue of The Connecticut 
Humane Bulletin, the official publication of the Connecticut Humane 


Society which prosecuted the case. 
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For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; 
For want of a shoe, the horse was lost; 
For want of a horse, the rider was lost; 


For want of a rider, the battle was lost; 
For want of a battle, the Kingdom was lost; 
And all for the want of a horseshoe nail. 
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Horse-drawn sight-seeing conveyances operate from leading hotels 


T IS to be regretted that the emancipation of 
horses from labor, in a general sense, may be a 
thing of the past. Although more horses are 

appearing upon the streets of Boston each day 
many obstacles are still in the way of their return 
on a large scale, among them a scarcity of horse- 
shoe nails. 

At a Press Conference following the invalidation 
of the National Recovery Act by the Supreme 
Court a few years ago the President of the United 
States disparagingly accused those who differed 
with him as still being in the “horse and buggy 
days.” The term became a slogan, popularized 
and widely used by the New Dealers during the 
Supreme Court enlargement fight. Little did Mr. 
Roosevelt imagine that the “horse and buggy 
days” might again be with us. The employment 
of horse-drawn vehicles is increasing slowly but 
surely. One guess is as good as another as to the 


ultimate extent of the development. In recent 
years, the public sales at Brighton have averaged 
less than two carloads each week, but as this is 
written they have increased weekly to from five to 
eight carloads at the Keith stables and the trend 
seems to be upward. The average is twenty 
horses to the carload. Prices have been consis- 
tently low, ranging from sixty-five to one hundred 
and fifty dollars per head. Good western work 
horses have been bringing from seventy-five to one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars each. Teams 
have averaged from one hundred and seventy-five 
to five hundred and eighty-five dollars, the latter 
figure being realized from the sale of an excep- 
tional team which had won blue ribbons in pulling 
contests at Western Fairs. 

Horses have been in good condition. Only 
three in recent weeks were dead on arrival and few 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“The Least of These” 

FEW DAYS AGO two League agents re- 

turned from their respective calls at the 
same time, one leading a horse and the other 
‘arrying a canary in a cage. It was an unre- 
hearsed demonstration of the oft repeated asser- 
tion that in the eyes of the League a suffering bird 
is as important as a large animal in distress. 
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Small-Animal Collection Service 

Because of the tire and gasoline shortage it has 
been found necessary to revise the schedule of our 
collection service for small animals. Every sut- 
fering animal, or any stray animal which cannot 
be held for a short period, will be called for as 
promptly as in the past, but there may be a slight 
delay in responding to calls involving healthy 
dogs and cats in the hands of owners. The fol- 
lowing is the latest schedule; with nothing but 
emergency calls handled on Sundays and holidays: 


A.uuston: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

ARLINGTON: Daily P.M. ONLY (if we receive call before 
2:30 P.M. same day). 

ARLINGTON Herts.: Daily P.M. ONLY (if we receive call 
before 2:30 p.m. same day). 

AUBURNDALE: Daily A.M. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 a.m. same day). 


Back Bay: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Brprorp: Monday, Wednesday, Friday, P.M. ONLY. 
Betmont: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Bricuton: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Brookutne: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Bururetron: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 


CAMBRIDGE: Daily A.M. and P.M. 
Canton: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 


CHARLESTOWN: Daily p.m. ONLY (if we receive call 
before 2:30 p.m. same day). 

CHELSEA: Daily P.M. ONLY (if we receive call before 2:30 
P.M. same day). 

Cuestnut Hin: Daily a.m. onty (if we receive call 
before 10:15 A.M. same day). 

CocuituaTE: Friday A.M. ONLY. 

Concorb: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 


Depuam: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 
DorcuHEstTER: Daily A.M. and P.M. 
Dover: Friday A.M. ONLY. 


East Boston: Daily p.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
2:30 P.M. same day). 

Everett: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 A.M. same day). 


Forest Hits: Daily a.m. and P.M. 
FRAMINGHAM: Friday A.M. ONLY. 


GREENWooD: Monday, Wednesday, Friday A.M. ONLY. 
Hype Park: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Istinaton: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 

JAMAICA PLAIN: Daily a.M. and P.M. 


LExINGTON: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 
Lincoun: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 


Mawpen: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 A.M. same day). 

Market (city): Daily p.m. oNLy (if we receive call be- 
fore 2:30 P.M. same day). 

Marrapan: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

MeprFtevp: Friday A.M. ONLY. 

Meprorp: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 a.m. same day). 

MELROSE: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 A.M. same day). ; 

ME rose Hups.: Daily A.M. oNLy (if we receive call 
before 10:15 A.M. same day). 

Minton: Daily a.m. and P.M. 


Natick: Friday a.M. ONLY. 

NEEDHAM: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 

NeEpDHAM Harts.: Monday, Wednesday, Friday p.m. 
ONLY. 

NeEponseEt: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

Newton: Daily a.m. onLy (if we receive call before 
10:15 A.M. same day). 

Newton Houps.: Daily a.m. ony (if we receive call be- 
fore 10:15 A.M. same day). 

NEWTONVILLE: Daily A.M. ONLY (if we receive call be- 
fore 10:15 A.M. same day). 

Nortu Enp (city): Daily p.m. ONLy (if we receive call 
before 2:30 p.m. same day). 

Norru Reaprina: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 

Norwoop: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 
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Or1ENT Harts.: Daily p.m. ONLY (if we receive call be- 
fore 2:30 P.M. same day). 


PonKapoa: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 


Ranpoupu: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 
Reapina: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 
READVILLE: Daily a.m. and P.M. 
Ros.uinDALE: Daily a.m. and P.M. 
Roxsury: Daily a.m. and P.M. 


SAXONVILLE: Friday A.M. ONLY. 

SHARON: Tuesday and Friday A.M. ONLY. 

SoMERVILLE: Daily p.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
2:30 P.M. same day). 

SoutH Boston: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

SoutH Enp (city): Daily a.m. and P.M. 

SoutH Natick: Friday a.M. ONLY. 

STONEHAM: Monday, Wednesday, Friday a.m. ONLY. 

SrouGuTon: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 

Stow: Friday a.M. ONLY. 

Suppury: Friday A.M. ONLY. 


WaBan: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call before 
10:15 a.m. same day). 

WAKEFIELD: Monday, Wednesday, Friday A.M. ONLY. 

WattHam: Monday, Wednesday, Friday A.M. ONLY. 

WATERTOWN: Daily A.M. and P.M. 

WAVERLEY: Daily a.m. and P.M. 

WAYLAND: Friday A.M. ONLY. 

WELLESLEY: Monday, Wednesday, Friday A.M. ONLY. 

WELLESLEY Hitis: Monday, Wednesday, Friday a.m. 
ONLY. 

West Enp (city): Daily p.m. oNLy (if we receive call 
before 2:30 p.m. same day). 

West Newton: Daily a.m. ONLY (if we receive call be- 
fore 10:15 A.M. same day). 

Weston: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 

West Roxsury: Daily a.m. and p.m. 

Westwoop: Monday, Wednesday, Friday P.M. ONLY. 

Wriumineaton: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 

WincuestER: Monday, Wednesday, Friday A.M. ONLY. 

Wopsourn: Tuesday and Friday a.m. ONLY. 


What One Little Boy Did for the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston 


It is certain that Jimmy Tillotson loves animals. 

When the League needed help, Jimmy, thirteen- 
year-old son of Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Tillotson 
of Belmont, Massachusetts, came through with 
a real suggestion: “‘Why not let me ask my friends 
and neighbors to become members?” 

Mrs. Tillotson, herself a member of the League, 
always encouraged her son in his thoughtfulness 
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toward animals, so she readily gave her permis- 
sion. Already Jimmy has enrolled eight new 
Associate and six new Junior members, and he is 
still “campaigning.” 

We wish there were more Jimmy Tillotsons in 
the world to lighten the burden of our fourfooted 
friends. 

Thank you, Jimmy. 


od ok ok 


Reported by Marion D. Caspole 


It is our usual procedure to ask for the case 
history of animals brought to the Clinic for treat- 
ment. We think the following “case history” of 
a little eight- or nine-months-old female fox ter- 
rier, rescued from the waters of Norfolk, Virginia, 
is interesting. 

His present owner, a British seaman, who was 
on his own ship at the time, noticed the little dog 
being either pushed or thrown overboard from a 
moving ferry boat. Sizing up the situation, he 
leaped overboard. Swimming about two hundred 
yards he clutched the dog and held him firmly 
with one arm, allowing the dog’s head to be kept 
above water. The crew on board the British 
ship was ready with a rope ladder, and the rescuer 
and dog climbed to safety unharmed. 

The dog passed his physical examination with 
flying colors when examined by our doctor the day 
the seaman told us this story. 

Miss Caspole has his name and address, but he 
did not want to have it publicized. 


Reminiscent of the Nineties—Silk Hat Included 


Inspection Department 


(Continued from page 3) 


injuries aside from minor cuts have required 
treatment of any sort. 

According to “Boston Business,” the monthly 
publication of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
“horse dealers all over New England are making 
increasingly heavier sales. A trader in Maine, for 
instance, sold 200 horses in the first three months 
of this year, an increase of 3314 per cent over last 
year. Another Maine dealer says he’s now selling 
three or four carloads amonth. Nearer home, the 
Vaugh stables at Scituate are already handling a 
carload every three weeks.” 

Milk dealers, launderers, and newsdealers are 
rapidly changing from motors to horses and it re- 
mains to be seen to what extent bakeries and other 
industries will follow. In interviews with officials 
of organizations which formerly used many horses, 
it was found that some feel insurmountable ob- 
stacles lie in the way of a return to the use of horses 
comparable to their employment prior to the 
motor era and others are waiting until the serious- 
ness of the truck, gasoline and tire situation can be 
more accurately appraised. However, one of the 
largest former users of horses throughout the na- 
tion reports that two carloads have been ordered 
for the New England area alone. 

To what extent the present supply will meet the 
demand is problematical. Although breeding is 
progressing on a large scale, four or five years must 
elapse before colts can be available for actual 
service. Even though the present supply will 


meet a reasonable demand other difficulties must 
be overcome. Hay, oats and other grain may be 
available for enlarged needs, but the enlistment of 
young farmers in the armed forces of the country 
would suggest the possibility of a depleted or in- 
sufficient feed supply. When transportation was 
motorized, thousands of wagons were burned. 
Most of those which have been returned to use are 
in the class of the “‘one-horse shay”? which crum- 
bled and fell apart because of decay. They will 
not last long and when it is considered that the 
manufacture of axles, caps, nuts, bolts, springs, 
and many other vital items of construction depends 
upon a rapidly diminishing steel supply, the ques- 
tion of the possibility of replacement arises. 
Harness making has become almost a lost art. 
There are few masters and probably fewer appren- 
tices. To acertain extent leather is already on the 
preferred list as are chains and other metal parts. 
Aside from the horse shoers regularly employed 
by the larger milk companies there are but a half 
dozen still in business in Boston. The telephone 
directory records only two, although twenty-two 
blacksmiths are listed. A few of these are 
equipped to shoe horses, but an incomplete study 
indicates they are equipped primarily to make 
body and wagon repairs, metal articles to specifica- 
tions, ship parts, points, drills, chains, and forg- 
ings for plumbers, builders and machinists. 
Should the demand be sufficient some of these 
plants and shops could be converted to meet a 
horseshoeing need, but there would be a dearth of 
trained men. Skill, acquired only by long prac- 
tice, is essential to qualify a man to drive a horse- 
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Many Horse-Drawn Newspaper Delivery Wagons Are Already in Service 


shoe nail properly. The structure of a horse’s foot 
is very delicate. The walls of a hoof are but a 
fraction of an inch thick and if a nail penetrates the 
sensitive parts lameness of a temporary nature is 
the least of the evils which follow. Shoes of the 
rubber pad type are already scarce, and a horse- 
shoer, recently interviewed, stated he had about 
exhausted his supply of nails and did not know 
where to turn for more. 

These constitute serious barriers in the path of 
horse popularity in modern industry, but inven- 
tive genius may produce necessary substitutes for 
the items, the lack of which looms up so impres- 
sively at the present time. The growing impor- 
tance of the horse as a factor in helping to preserve 
the nation prompts the inclusion of the old proverb 
at the beginning of this article. 


Horse Popularity On the Increase 


One reliable barometer indicating the upward 
trend is the steadily increasing flow of complaints 
to the League involving horses. Each ease is in- 
vestigated promptly and thoroughly and appro- 
priate action taken. 

The public is urged to be on the alert and to 
report any infringement of the anti-cruelty laws. 
Even when in doubt as to the extent of suffering or 
abuse, facts should be reported as soon as possible. 
The number and nature of the complaints made 
during the past few weeks, however, suggest that 


there is a lack of understanding as to what consti- 
tutes poor treatment under the legal interpretation 
of the term. To a certain extent, what was ac- 
cepted as average good treatment during the years 
of the horse’s popularity as a means of transporta- 
tion impresses the public of today as abuse. That 
is natural, since the average person’s experience 
with horses during the last quarter of a century has 
been limited. 
The general anti-cruelty laws specify: 


“Whoever overdrives, overloads, drives when over- 
loaded, overworks, tortures, torments, deprives of neces- 
sary sustenance, cruelly beats, mutilates, or kills 
an animal, or causes or procures an animal to be so 
overdriven, overloaded, driven when overloaded, over- 
worked, tortured, tormented, deprived of necessary 
sustenance, cruelly beaten, mutilated or killed, and who- 
ever, having the charge or custody of an animal, either 
as owner or otherwise, inflicts unnecessary cruelty upon 
it, or unnecessarily fails to provide it with proper food, 
drink, shelter, or protection from the weather, and who- 
ever as owner, possessor, or person having the charge or 
custody of an animal, cruelly drives or works it when 
unfit for labor, or cruelly abandons it, or carries it or 
causes it to be carried in or upon a vehicle, or otherwise, 
in an unnecessarily cruel or inhumane manner, or know- 
ingly and wilfully authorizes or permits it to be sub- 
jected to unnecessary torture, suffering, or cruelty of 
any kind, shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
more than one year or by a fine of not more than two 
hundred and fifty dollars, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 
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This statute is sufficiently broad to cover prac- 
tically any type of cruelty to any animal, large or 
small, wild or domestic. 

For the most part the terms used do not require 
further definition, but “‘overdriving,”’ “‘overload- 
ing,’ “‘overworking,” “unnecessary cruelty”? and 
“driving when unfit for labor” might be discussed 
profitably in more detail. 

Overdriving, Overloading, Overworking. The con- 
formation, weight and general physical fitness of 
each animal must be considered in deciding the 
degree of hardship involved under any of these 
terms. While a slender, long-legged horse can 
ordinarily be driven more rapidly and for a longer 
period than the heavier, short-limbed draft animal, 
the latter can pull a heavier load at a slower pace 
for a greater distance. When a horse of either 
type is proceeding under a load of any size at a 
reasonable speed without any appreciable degree of 
discomfort or overexertion he is not “‘overloaded” 
or’ “overdriven.” On the other hand, even an 
empty wagon could be judged an “overload,” or a 
relatively slow pace “‘overdriving,” for any horse 
which is not physically fit for the work he is re- 
quired to do. By the same token, a horse in har- 
ness, allowed sufficient stops for water, food, and 
needed rest, can be driven a full working day with- 
out being “‘overworked,”’ while even an hour in 
harness could be interpreted as “overwork” for a 
horse which is ill or otherwise handicapped. 
This could also be considered a violation of the 
provisions entitled “driving when unfit for labor.” 

Unnecessary cruelty. Limited and reasonable 


discomfort should not be confused with “un- 
necessary cruelty.”” Even a well-fitting harness 
can be uncomfortable on a hot day, and this is in- 
dicative of the sort of thing a horse may be com- 
pelled to endure without violation of the law; but 
tight straps or chains, a wrong type bit, tight- 
fitting shoes, shoes with uneven calks, suggest 
conditions which may be classed properly as **un- 
necessary cruelty” to horses. 

Lame animals, beatings, harness galls, harsh 
driving, tight check reins, failure to provide proper 
feed, water, and shelter, being forced to stand in 
the hot sun during summer or unblanketed in win- 
ter for a long period, are cases that should be re- 
ported promptly. Cab horses and those which 
are being utilized for sight-seeing purposes have 
been the object of most recent complaints. With 
few exceptions they are not suited to the kind of 
work required of them, and the League is doing 
everything possible to induce owners to replace 
them with horses of the real carriage type. 

Because of the danger of spreading equine dis- 
ease, especially glanders and encephalomelitis 
(sleeping sickness), which made its appearance in 
New England in 1938, it is doubtful that public 
watering troughs will be available, but drivers are 
being urged to carry water buckets which can be 
filled at practically any gasoline station. Water- 
ing facilities have been provided at League head- 
quarters and at the Albany Street Shelter. All 
League agents are being given a supply of simply 
worded leaflets to hand directly to drivers, reading 
as follows: 


TREAT YOUR HORSE WELL AND HE WILL SERVE YOU WELL 


THE MOUTH OF A HORSE IS VERY TENDER. DO NOT JERK THE REINS. 


WARM BIT IN, HANDS ON 


COLD MORNINGS. DO NOT OVERLOAD. DO NOT RUN OR TROT HARD OR FOR A LONG DISTANCE. 
REST OFTEN DURING DAY. 


* 


STABLE: Good light and fresh air are necessary, but do not permit horses to stand in draft. 
Floor of stall must be smooth and level. 

BEDDING: Use clean wheat or rye straw one foot deep. 

BLANKETS: A snug-fitting wool blanket held in place by good straps should be worn in a cold stable. 


least 9 ft. long and 5 ft. wide. 


* 
Stalls should be at 


A warmly 


lined waterproof covering should be worn on streets during cold weather. 


FEEDING: A medium-sized horse at work needs at least 5 qts. of good clean oats three times a day. 
should be given the same amount of crushed oats and shorts. 
day night or any night before a day when they will not be worked. 

Ten pounds of good timothy or native hay daily would complete a fairly 


of bran containing a handful of salt. 
well-balanced ration. 
should be fed often. 


A lump of rock salt should always be kept in manger. 


Old horses 
All horses should be given a bran mash on Satur- 
This will help avoid black water. Use 6 qts. 


Carrots and green vegetables 


WATERING: Give good, clean, cool drink 1% hr. before each meal if horse is not too hot and 1% hr. after each meal 


and another drink late in the evening. 
the day. 
quarts if they are kept moving. 


GROOMING: Curry and brush well morning and evening when coat is dry. 


Do not water a warm horse if it is to stand for some time afterward. 


Every driver should carry a bucket and water his horse frequently during 


It is safe to give hot horses two 


Re- 


Examine each foot carefully. 


move any small stones, nails or other substances which might bring pressure or soreness on the sole. 
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SHOEING: Feet must be level with floor. Good calks and heels prevent slipping. Have shoes reset monthly. 
If shoes shift even slightly, reshoe at once in order to avoid cuffing and lameness. Patronize a good blacksmith. 

HARNESS: Harness must be well fitted and comfortable, especially collars and saddles. Keep shoulders well 
padded. Wipe inside of collars, pads, and saddles clean and dry after each use. Wash with saddle soap when 
soiled or sweaty. 

TEETH: Have teeth examined regularly by a veterinarian, or bring to the Animal Rescue League for examination. 

SICKNESS or LAMENESS: Call a veterinarian. If for any reason that is impossible call the Animal Rescue 
League. 

GALLS: Remove pressure. Keep clean. Obtain good gall lotion at drugstore or Animal Rescue League and use 
as directed. Correct cause of trouble which is usually an ill-fitting collar or harness. 

COLIC: If horse seems uncomfortable or restless and turns head to look at flank (rear part of body) call veteri- 
narian or Animal Rescue League for advice. 

BLACK WATER: If horse appears more lively than usual, then slows down and seems to be in trouble, stop in 
quiet place away from heavy traffic and call veterinarian or Animal Rescue League for advice. 

HEAT STROKE: Sunstroke and many other ailments are common to horses. A safe rule to follow: If your horse 
acts in any unusual manner telephone your veterinarian or Animal Rescue League for advice. 

REMEMBER IT IS UNLAWFUL TO OVERLOAD, OVERDRIVE, OR CRUELLY TREAT ANY ANIMAL AT 

ANY TIME 
TREAT YOUR HORSE AS YOU WOULD LIKE TO BE TREATED IF YOU WERE A HORSE 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone: HANcock 9170 


So A 


The statistical table on page 32 does not fully which specifies that a night watchman must be 
reflect the extent of the work of the Inspection employed in every stable which contains fifteen or 
Department in that many animals both large and more horses. 
small are examined and handled in searching for There have been fewer race track casualties than 
those needing attention. This is especially true of — in former years and it is also gratifying to be able 
horses and cattle. Were it not for the policy of to report that live stock shipped into the Boston 
the League to record only those animals which re- area is arriving in better condition than usual. 
quire specific care or treatment, the number re- This can be attributed to improved pasture feeding 
ported would be increased by many thousands this year due to frequent rains and to the higher 
during the year. average prices paid for all classes of live stock. 

A case worthy of special mention is that of a fire Calves are being fed for a longer period and conse- 
in which eleven out of twenty-two horses were quently are better able to stand the strain attend- 
burned to death and of the survivors it was found ing shipment. Improved conditions, which in all 
necessary to put away seven. The owner was __ likelihood are temporary in character, are reflected 
fined $50.00 for failure to comply with the law in poultry shipments as well. 


AMERICAN RED STAR ANIMAL RELIEF 


Marjorie L. Wyman 


EW ENGLAND is being organized as Maine 15 Dr. L. Sherman Cleaves, Bar 
rapidly as possible in order to be prepared Harbor 
for any war emergency which may arise. Massachusetts 49 Herbert W. Cooper, Worces- 


ter Animal Rescue League, 


Red Star agents have been appointed in the various : 
Worcester 


states as follows: 


New Hampshire 9 Wallace S. Nelson, New 
No. of Hampshire 8. P.C. A. & C., 

State Agents Director Portsmouth 
Connecticut 151 Reed W. Hitchcock, Connecti- Rhode Island 13 William B. Chatterly, Provi- 
cut Humane Society, Hart- dence Animal Rescue League, 

ford Providence 


> °) 
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x Howard L. Walters, Burling- 
ton Humane Society, Bur- 
lington 


Vermont 


* At the time of going to press appointments had not been 
completed but through the efforts of the State Director and Dr. 
Grace Burnett of Brattleboro agents soon will be registered. 


* * * 


In addition to their being, for the most part, 
experienced, qualified men capable of handling 
animals, practically all of these agents have taken 
a course in First Aid for Animals. Nevertheless, 
plans are now being made for more intensive 
training to prepare them to meet any emergency 
involving an animal in case of air raids and bomb- 
ings. 

Particular attention should be drawn to Reed 
W. Hitchcock of Connecticut and Herbert W. 
Cooper of Massachusetts. Mr. Cooper has 
worked untiringly for the Red Star, securing Field 
Agents and obtaining shelters for animals should 
they be needed for housing purposes. The num- 
ber of Field Agents in Connecticut attests to the 
work Mr. Hitchcock has done. A few excerpts 
from some of his reports indicate he is ever on the 
job: “I called on Governor Hurley recently. He 
knew very little about the Red Star although he 
did know that the Chairman of his Defense Coun- 
cil had approved of it. I outlined the procedure 
we are following and he heartily approved of it.” 
“T was talking with the State Police Commissioner 
and he has promised me State Police credentials 
for our Field Agents as fast as he can get them 
out.” “IT have decided to organize auxiliaries in 
ach town where I have a Red Star unit.” Such 
time-consuming effort on the part of any State 
Director should be heartily commended. 


City Units Organized 


Appreciating the fact that pets have a great 
value to the civilian population from the stand- 
point of morale and of public health, C. L. Haskell, 
Chairman, and Wade Hervey, Executive Secretary 
of the Medford Public Safety Committee for 
Civilian Defense, appointed Mrs. Francis J. 
Mardulier of that city as Director of the Animal 
Air Raid Wardens group which has been organized 
along the lines most feasible to the size of the City 
of Medford, Massachusetts. Mrs. Mardulier has 
as her assistants Mrs. William Patterson, Assistant 
Chairman; Mrs. Henry G. Fernald, Secretary; 
Cedric B. Minas, Treasurer. The Directors of the 
First Aid School are Harrie W. Peirce, D.V.M. 
and Russell Holt, D.V.M. Local newspapers, 
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churches and other organizations have given 
splendid coéperation. Mrs. Mardulier has pat- 
terned her program after a careful study of the 
work done in England, and has set up a working 
organization which is being considered in full de- 
tail as a model for other communities throughout 
the country. 

Mrs. Mardulier writes: “One of the most dis- 
turbing problems which faced us was to arrange 
for the care of lost or injured animals or those 
whose homes may be destroyed. In this connec- 
tion, a census of all stables in the city was taken 
and those stables which have unused stalls have 
volunteered to care for as many horses as they can 
in case of an emergency. Stable owners are in- 
structed to call headquarters if they are in need of 
help. Aid will be sent to them and their horses 
located in other stables until they can resume re- 
sponsibility. For smaller animals temporary 
shelters had to be established, and, after a survey 
of the city, polling booths which are seldom used 
seemed to be the best solution to the problem for 
this purpose. City Clerk George Hassett imme- 
diately agreed and handed over the keys to two of 
them with the assurance that we could have the 
use of as many more as we want when we need 
them. These shelters are being provided with the 
necessary equipment for first aid, comfort, and 
sanitary needs of animals temporarily housed 
there.”’ 

Mrs. Mardulier is to be congratulated upon her 
accomplishments in preparing for the safety and 
care of animals in the event of enemy bombings. 

Through the codperation of Charles 5. Kelly, 
Chairman of the New Bedford Civilian Defense 
Committee, Mrs. John F. Hatch, Jr., a Director 
of the New Bedford Animal Rescue League and a 
qualified Field Agent of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief, has recently started to formulate 
plans for a program in New Bedford and vicinity 
similar to the one now operating in Medford. 
Mrs. Hatch has received some excellent newspaper 
publicity, and has broadcast from her local radio 
station a résumé of Red Star plans for New Bed- 
ford. Mrs. Hatch is doing a splendid piece of 
work and she will be given all the help that she 
may need. A later issue of “Our Fourfooted 
Friends” will deal more fully with Mrs. Hatch’s 
work. 

* Ok Ox 

As stated previously, Dr. Cleaves, State Direc- 
tor of Maine, has been instrumental in securing 
fifteen Field Agents for the emergency work to be 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ALBANY STREET SHELTER 


Harry Rolfe, Kennel Master 


Epiror’s Notgn.—Military Officers know that a‘certain amount of grumbling on the part of the enlisted 
personnel is a healthy sign. When the men seem passive to every situation it means that dangerous dis- 


content is brewing. 


With that thought in mind it was accepted as a good omen when members of the staff 


at the Albany Street Shelter, principally the Kennel Master, were disgruntled because the activities of the 
Shelter were not reported more fully in ‘Our Fourfooted Friends.’ Consequently, Mr. Rolfe was invited 


to prepare his own article. 


and ten cats at the small-animal shelter 

awaiting whatever fate lies in store for 
them. Some will be claimed by owners; others 
will be placed in new homes; while still others will 
be put to sleep humanely. The shelter population 
varies greatly from day to day. A few weeks ago 
it registered one hundred and eighteen dogs and 
thirty-two cats. It should be comforting to all 


\ THE present time, there are seventy dogs 


who deplore the necessity for putting away so 
many animals to know that one hundred and 
fifty-one dogs were returned to their owners in one 
month, and new homes were found for eighty-two 
others during the same period. 


Dogs and cats constitute the principal shelter population, but 
birds and animals of all kinds find haven within its walls 


Don't Give Up— Your Dog Won't 


A recent experience, one of many, gives em- 
phasis to the value of the advice continually given 
owners of lost dogs and cats: Don’t lose heart, 
many have been restored after weeks and months 
of separation. 

On December 1, 1941 the League received word 
from a resident of Newton Highlands that he had 
lost his female Collie. On March 11, 1942 it was 
reported that under a piazza at a certain address 


in Dorchester a Collie was giving birth to puppies. 
An agent answered the call promptly and returned 
with the mother and her new family. The de- 
scription of the dog lost three and a half months 
previously so fitted this Collie that the Newton 
Highlands resident was notified. Believe it or not, 
the dog was his lost pet! 


*k ok x 


The frequency with which people change their 
minds after surrendering pets to be put away or 
placed in new homes prompts further advice: 


Before Giving Up An Animal Make Cer- 
tain There Will Be No Possibility of 
Reclaiming It 


A young woman, who was to be married in June, 
understood that no animals were allowed in the 
apartment house in which she was to live. For 
this reason she gave her dog to a Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts family who, in turn, finding it impractical 
to keep him turned the dog over to the Animal 
Rescue League for placement in a new bome. On 
July 8th he was transferred to Carver Street head- 
quarters to await adoption. Two days later the 
young bride, learning from the landlord that she 
could have a dog, came to reclaim her pet. TH, as 
so often happens, it had been surrendered to be 
put to sleep, the episode would not have had so 


happy an ending. 
* * * 


Free Baths 


Following the policy of the League to avoid 
competing with veterinarians in the treatment of 
animals, or in any other way, the free use of bath- 
ing facilities has not been extensively advertised. 
However, all who are unable either to pay for such 
service or to do a satisfactory job at home are 

(Continued on page 31) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


N OUR last report given to you about six 
months ago, we stressed the need of prepared- 
ness in wartime care of animals and what we 

were hoping to accomplish as a recognized unit 
under Civilian Defense. In pursuance of our 
plans we soon organized a group to which Dr. 
Daniel F. Leach kindly consented to give at his 


disdainful of our endeavors retained her calm and 
dignity throughout. 

We wish these classes could have continued and 
extended to other groups, but summer has brought 
increased demands upon our instructor while the 
gas and tire shortage has presented additional 
problems. Meantime, however, through our af- 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS ON CAPE COD 


Dr. Daniel F. Leach, Instructor 


hospital in Osterville a course in First Aid to Ani- 
mals. This was patterned on the series given at 
Animal Rescue League Headquarters in Boston. 
Interest soon spread so that three other classes 
followed in Hyannis, Harwichport and Chatham. 
The latter was given at the Worthing Kennels 
where Mr. and Mrs. Worthing were members of 
the class and their Shelties were helpful patients. 
Nor should the codperation of other dogs be passed 
over lightly. From the largest Dalmatian to the 
smallest Pekingese, also including several Spaniels 
and a Dachshund, all showed good tempered tol- 
erance while novices learned to thrust pills down 
their throats and apply bandages or splints to 
their ““wounds or fractures.” Cats were 
numerous as patients, but one in particular though 


less 


filiation with the National Red Star Animal Relief 
in which several of us have received commissions 
as Field Agents we have a backing which we be- 
lieve will be invaluable in any emergency whether 
caused by hazards of war or by fire, flood or other 
disaster. 

Many persons are at present too busy with de- 
fense work for human beings to give time to work 
with animals. There is a fairly general realiza- 
tion, however, that our aim is important not only 
because of the tragedy to a household whose pets 
might become injured or lost, but because of the 
menace to public safety unless careful protection is 
given all animals in case of any major disaster. 

Practice blackouts show us how sensitive a dog 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M., Chief Veterinarian 


Cases from February Ist to August Ist... . 


Lelenhonercalopeonie ReDLUAry rASteLOcAUCUStslStas oy leq. Ok thee Pet aree le. Scou 


HE influence of the war is extending in many 

directions. It is producing new names for 

pets, to mention a minor but interesting 
tendency. For years Sport, Rover, Fido, Prince, 
Dash and Teddy, with now and then a Fritz, 
Jerry, Blacky, Trixie, Buffy, Beauty, Boots, 
Mittens, Tippy and Rusty represented the range 
of imagination usually employed in individualizing 
both dogs and cats. Bombers, Jeeps and Black- 
outs are now being brought to the Clinic and a 
few months ago a pair of Dachshund puppies 
named Blitz and Krieg respectively made their 
appearance. 

A more serious war influence is the present in- 
ability of owners to bring their pets for treatment 
due to tire and gasoline rationing. It would be 
logical for readers to assume that ownership of an 
automobile indicates sufficient financial responsi- 
bility to permit the employment of a veterinarian 
on a fee basis, but experience at the Clinic em- 
phasizes the falsity of that premise. Automobiles 
and trucks used in bringing suffering animals to 
the League for treatment are employed principally 
to provide a mere livelihood for the families in- 
volved, with no surplus to permit an expenditure 
for the professional care of a pet. Although a 
comparison of patients to date with those brought 
in for treatment during a like period last year indi- 
cates little change in number, there is a noticeable 
trend in that direction. Calls for diagnosis and 
treatment by means of the telephone are steadily 
increasing. This is an unwelcome development 
because complete and proper diagnosis and intelli- 
gent treatment depends largely upon first-hand 
examination of a patient. 

It is hoped that the ruJes of bus and street car 
lines will be relaxed sufficiently to permit owners 
of sick pets to utilize common carriers as a means 
of transportation, at least during the quieter hours 
of the day. 

The close proximity of army camps is responsi- 
ble for many of the animals treated in the Clinic 
recently, a number of fracture patients having 
been brought from Camp Edwards and Camp 
Devens; also mascots from the various air fields 


flea itself. 


and from American and British war craft docking 
at Boston have been treated. It is needless to add 
that the League welcomes. every opportunity to 
serve our soldiers and sailors in this way. 


Fleas 


Although this information has been given pre- 
viously, it bears repeating. Fleas are not only a 
source of extreme annoyance to pets but are responsi- 
ble, in large measure, for most of the cases of eczema 
seen annually in dogs and cats. The irritation occa- 
stoned by the frantic scratching of an animal tortured 
by fleas is far in excess of the damage done by the 
The regular daily use of some good flea 
powder on the animal, plus a thorough cleansing of 
bed and surroundings, will aid greatly in eliminating 
the itching, redness, and loss of hair suffered by so 
many pets during the summer. 


“TO BE FOREWARNED IS TO BE FORE- 
ARMED” 


With this in mind, permission was obtained 
from the American Red Star Animal Relief to re- 
produce a bulletin prepared by M. L. Morris, 
D.V.M., Executive Secretary of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association and the American Animal Hospital 
Association entitled: 


Feeding of Dogs in War Time 


**Pet animals in this country as in England and other 
warring nations constitute an integral part of homelife 
and exert an important influence on morale. It is, there- 
fore, our obligation and duty to see that the health and 
welfare of these animals are protected even under the 
most adverse and trying circumstances. There are 
some federal and state officials who express the opinion 
that pet animals are a nuisance in times like these and 
could be eliminated. The fallacy of such thinking has 
previously been dramatically illustrated in England, 
France, and other countries—so why should we permit 
the same mistake to be repeated here? 

“The feeding of pets in this country is now closely 
allied to the feeding of the average American family, 
hence the volume and quality of food consumed each 
year by these animals is a very important problem. I 
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wish at this time to review briefly some of the animal 
feeding problems confronting our profession and the 
industry and to indicate the role of the veterinarian in 
aiding with their solution. 

“The methods employed for feeding pet animals, 
particularly dogs and cats, have undergone very vm- 
portant changes in the past fifteen years. Today the 
housewife selects from the grocer’s shelf the dog or cat 
food in the same way as she selects products for the 
family table, consequently the commercial food indus- 
try has thrived and grown. When the Japanese in- 
vaded Malaya and the Dutch East Indies they took 
over our most important sources of tin, with the result 
that restrictions were immediately placed on the sale of 
tinplate and manufacturers of canned dog foods were 
prohibited from using such containers for marketing 
their products. The general public is only now dis- 
covering that canned dog foods are disappearing from 
the grocer’s shelf, consequently many are beginning to 
wonder what they can use for nourishment for their 
animals. This situation is creating an increased de- 
mand for commercially prepared dry dog foods and for 
butcher’s scraps or some mixture which can be sub- 
stituted for canned dog food. ‘To illustrate: 

***Meat Merchandising,’ a trade publication, recently 
wrote to the Food Committee making the following re- 
quest: ‘They (referring to dog owners) have become so 
dependent on canned dog food that now they do not 
know just how to feed their pets. Many persons have 
been asking their meat dealer if he can grind up some 
fresh meat for their dog and mix it with some other 
ingredients a dog needs for good health. Do you have 
any suggested formula or diet which a meat dealer could 
follow in preparing a fresh meat food for dogs? Would 
you kindly send us any information you might have 
along this line in order that we can pass it on to the 
retail meat dealers of the country. In this way they 
can better guide the many persons who are anxious to 
feed their dogs a well-balanced diet.’ 

‘* Perhaps there are those who feel that the dog would 
fare much better on scraps from the butcher’s shop than 
on many of the very poor quality canned and dry dog 
foods that have been sold widely in the past ten years. 
It should, however, be unnecessary to point out the 
danger of this plan. Veterinarians in small-animal 
practice are so well informed regarding the nutritional 
requirements of the dog that we can appreciate the 
difficulty the average meat dealer will encounter in at- 
tempting to prepare a well-balanced diet and one which 
will meet the dog’s requirements for good health. If it 
were possible to supply the meat merchants of America 
with a formula, the advisability of doing so is very ques- 
tionable since it would result in the consumption of 
quantities of food intended for feeding the human 
population. 

“It was only a few months ago that we had plenty of 
sugar, warehouses full of tires, plenty of tin cans and 
most other goods to supply the demands of this nation 
and for export to other nations. But what about today? 


Now we are faced with shortages and federal restrictions 
on numerous items including some wtal food ingredients. 
It is timely that we ask ourselves the following question 
—are we going to be able to produce sufficient animal 
protein in this country to feed our domestic population, 
export large quantities for the expeditionary forces, in- 
cluding lend-lease, and at the same time feed the pet 
animals of this nation from the butchers’ shops of 
America? Personally, I doubt it, and for the veterinary 
profession to recommend such a procedure may be lead- 
ing the animal-owning public into difficulties. Such a 
plan could very easily encourage federal restrictions 
preventing the feeding of human food to pet animals. 

“It would seem that we would be on much safer 
ground if we encourage pet animal owners to use com- 
mercially prepared foods containing some by-products 
not at present used for human foods but which are en- 
tirely satisfactory for nourishing dogs and cats. Should 
it be decided that this is the best policy to adopt there 
are still difficult problems to solve. <A_ satisfactory 
source and quality of dehydrated animal protein must 
be available in large quantities. Animal fats are more 
desirable for feeding carnivora than vegetable oils. In 
war time, however, fats of all kinds become more scarce 
and high-priced; consequently, they will not be used 
freely in animal feeds. 

“One of the most serious complications at present is 
the restrictions announced by the War Production 
Board limiting the use of vitamin A derived from fish 
liver oils in animal feeds. This is an outgrowth of the 
war at sea as our fisheries have been unable to obtain 
the large amounts of fish livers from which vitamin A 
oils are extracted. Here again some of these oils such 
as cod liver oil are suitable for human consumption and 
others are used only in preparing animal feeds. The 
commercial manufacturers of dog foods have been able 
thus far to obtain fish oils for use in the preparation of 
dog and cat foods. Although the War Production 
Board has issued this order limiting the use of vitamin A 
derived from fish liver oil sources, it is entirely possible 
that revisions or additional restrictions will be forth- 
coming reasonably soon. 

“On March 30 the Joint Committee on Foods was 
represented in Washington at a conference in the War 
Production Board with the vitamin A administrator. 
The Committee has been invited to prepare, prior to 
April 10, a brief setting forth its recommendations for 
the use of, and levels for, vitamin A in dog foods, at 
which time the original limitation order L-40 is sched- 
uled to go into effect. In addition to regulations on 
animal feeds, this order also restricts the vitamin A 
content of capsules prepared for human use at 5000 
U.S.P. units. It is suggested, as a patriotic duty, that 
veterinarians refrain from prescribing for pet animals 
vitamin A intended for human use unless you feel that 
it is very necessary to do so. You should be able to 
obtain ample quantities of certain grades of fish oils not 
fit nor feasible for human consumption, but especially 
prepared for animal feeding. In this manner it is pos- 
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sible to co-operate with the War Production Board 
which is attempting to conserve the supply of this essen- 
tial ingredient. 

“Tn order to co-operate with the government and aid 
the vitamin A conservation program, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foods prepared a public release on this subject 
which was issued by The American Humane Association 
at Albany, New York, on February 14 and appears in 
detail on page 210, March 1942, J.A.V.M.A. 

“With thousands of dog owners purchasing dry dog 
foods as nourishment for their pets, you can realize this 
is creating problems for the manufacturer of dog feeds. 
It is, for example, becoming more and more difficult to 
obtain transportation facilities. Freight cars are lim- 
ited in number and you are entirely familiar with the 
restrictions on motor trucks. In addition, the produc- 
tion of sufficient containers made from paper or cotton 
to carry the food from the producer to the purchaser is 
becoming a problem. It may, therefore, become neces- 
sary for dog owners to purchase bulk quantities of dog 
food and carry it home in baskets or pails. We hope 
that the situation does not become that serious, but 
there is a possibility that it may. 

“We have been requested to supply formulae for 
preparing dog and cat foods from by-products such as 
poultry offal, carrot tops, potato peelings and similar 
mixtures. Personally I have taken the position that we 
should not make any such recommendations until the 
feeding of pet animals has become a much more acute 
problem than at the present time. In the meantime, 
however, I think it would be far-sighted on our part if 
some immediate action could be taken to authorize the 
Joint Committee on Foods to proceed with experimental 
studies along these lines in order that we might speak 
authoritatively if and when the time comes to do so. 
There is immediate danger and much harm can be done 
to the pet animals of this country unless we proceed 
thoughtfully and carefully. The progress of the past 
ten years could easily be undermined and confidence in 
our profession seriously impaired. 

“It should be apparent from this rather brief presen- 
tation that the feeding of animals in war time is more 
complicated than it might appear to the uninformed. 
As members of the American Animal Hospital Associa- 
tion you are in a very strategic and important position 
to aid in disseminating intelligent and proper informa- 


tion to the animal owners in your community and at the 
same time to co-operate with the Federal Government 
and the Joint Committee on Foods in neutralizing 
much of the misinformation which is being and will be 
disseminated. 

“You should realize that the destiny of the pet ani- 
mals of this country is in your hands. As practitioners 
we must recognize our responsibility and intelligently 
inform ourselves in order that we may best serve our 
clientele and protect the animal welfare of this nation. 

“The following few recommendations are offered for 
your consideration: 


“1. Whenever possible avoid recommending food in- 
tended for human consumption unless you are 
certain that adequate quantities are available. 

“2. If you employ or prescribe proprietary prepara- 
tions intended for human use which contain 
vitamin A or carotene, gauge the dosage care- 
fully in order to avoid waste as such preparations 
usually contain more unitage of the vitamin than 
is normally required or necessary for dogs and 
cats. 

“3. Do not waste animal fats in your hospital. Save 
them for supplementing dry dog foods which are 
frequently low in this substance and may require 
additional fat which will often improve palata- 
bility and add to the nutritive quality of the diet. 

“4. Every effort should be made to conserve the sup- 
ply of animal proteins. A peacetime practice of 
feeding dogs an exclusive diet of meat is not only 
an unsound practice but unnecessary and waste- 


ful. 


“T would like to leave with you this important state- 
ment of fact. It is our duty as veterinary practitioners 
to co-operate with the Federal Government, The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, American Red Star Animal 
Relief and our local agencies to not only aid in con- 
serving vital food ingredients but to disseminate au- 
thoritative information and advice to animal owners.” 


An effort will be made to keep members of the 
League informed through Our Fourroorrep 
FRIENDS of any further developments, but specific 
inquiries between issues will be answered promptly. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR CONTINUED GOOD CARE 


HEN her duties in connection with the 
recreational activities of the United Serv- 
ice Organization necessitated her traveling 
so extensively that she was compelled to part with 
her dog, Miss Eunice M. Hurd, formerly of Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, left him with the League for 


placement in a new home. Her interest in his 
welfare prompted her to send along “ Rickey’s” 
playthings, sleeping basket, and a variety of other 
articles, and to prepare the following information 
which was appreciated by the new owner as a 
guide to pleasant relationship. 
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Name: “Rickey.” 

Mother: Pedigreed Newfoundland. 

Father: Huskie. 

Born: April 18, 1942. 

Food: Gaines Dog Food. 

Mix one part dog food to little more than one part 
water, broth or milk. Let stand about twenty 
minutes before serving. 

Morning: About 1/4 measuring cups of mixed dog 
food. 

Noon: 11% cups dog food as above. Add about 14 
cup or more of meat (usually uncooked). 

Evening: Same as noon. 

Night: About 10:30 p.m. one cup warm milk. Do 
not add any lime water. Sometimes add about 
one handful cornflakes or Rice Krispies. Give 
him beef knuckle bone or shin bone to gnaw. 
Usually expects to be taken out after each meal. 

Housebroken: Does not always ask loud enough to go out, 
but has learned fairly well to bark when he wants 
to go. Always goes to door and whines. Occa- 
sionally needs attention at night, but will use news- 
papers on floor. 

Likes to go for long walks, especially after evening 
meal. Has been kept on leash with a long rope at- 
tached to permit greater freedom on his walks. 

Brushed: After morning meal. 

Flea Powder: Applied about once per week. 

After Meals: Often expects few tidbits and has been 
taught to lie down before giving them to him. He 
knows I carry them in my pocket. 

Has been allowed only in kitchen. Almost ready to 
be allowed run of the house—when he asks regu- 
larly and loudly enough to go out. 

Watch—He can push screen doors open unless tightly 
latched or locked. Has not been fed at the table, 
although he sometimes teases. Will go under 
breakfast table and lie down while meal is going on. 

Has had training in keeping out of pantry where food 
is prepared. Not thoroughly mastered yet. 


Will establish rather regular habits in certain section 
of yard. Responds to punishment with news- 
papers. Slap him on thighs. Knows when he has 
been naughty. Sometimes it is only necessary to 
slap folded newspaper on nearby chair or on the 
floor, and he'll respond. 

Knows well the meaning of “‘ No,” when doing wrong. 

Loves to chew shoes and pantlegs. Will stop by say- 
ing “No” firmly. Likes company and loves to be 
talked to. 

Understands “Sit” and “Sit down.” 

Has had quite a bit of training in “* Lie down,” “Stay,” 
and then waits to be called. Doesn’t do it well 
yet, if person goes out of sight. 

Needs more training in ““Come” and responding to 
whistle, especially when on long walks where his 
curiosity gets the best of him. Will follow children 
or people on bicycles easily. Not accustomed to 
other dogs yet. 

Has his own playthings and has not been allowed 
other things: Tennis ball, rubber ring, large rubber 
ball (torn, but he likes it better that way as he can 
get hold of it). Top of old pair of blue pajamas. 
Loves to chew on them. 

Likes to chase long stick as it is dragged along ground. 
Is learning to jump for it. 

Needs new and larger harness, especially larger in 
section from shoulders across forelegs. 

Wormed by: Dr. Heath June 26, 1942, at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. 

Distemper: First distemper serum treatment, June 1, 

1942. 

Left at kennels for one week. 

Good for only temporary immunity. Should receive 
regular distemper inoculations as soon as he is 
three months old. 

Delivered to the Animal Rescue League July 13. If he 
is kept there for any length of time he may have for- 
gotten some of his training. Patience, firmness and 
kindness will alter that. 

He’s a “swell” dog, and will be even better in another 

three months if made to mind. Be kind, but very firm. 

Reward him when he does well even if only with a pat. 

I'd never give him up if war work didn’t necessitate it. 

He should make a grand companion but a traveling job 

prevents my giving him supervision or a home. 


Miss Hurd’s thoughtfulness has contributed to 
“Rickey’s” future well-being in the exceptionally 
good home which was found for him. 


Captain and Mrs. Edward Trimble Hoopes of San Francisco, 
California, Contribute This Choice Bit 


Capitalism: The pelt of the squirrel belongs to the 


owner of the tree. 

Communism and Fascism: The pelt belongs to the 
hunter. 

Utopia: It belongs to the squirrel. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE THIRD GRADE MAKES A STUDY OF ANIMALS IN THE NEWS 
Edith M. Holway 
Farragut Model School, affiliated with The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


education. Children’s books of today contain many delightfully interesting and informational 

stories about animals and birds. The children enjoy these stories. They like to read about the 
four baby woodchucks; Patches, a dog that knew no tricks; Marjorie, the wise donkey; faithful little 
Greyfriar’s Bobby; and many other clever animals. 


lee and stories of animal life constitute an important part of the teacher’s plan for humane 


Falla, the President's Dog With His Rubber Contribution 


During the discussion and conversation which goes on during the reading of these stories, the children 
often express their opinions or ask questions as to the truth of the story. They say, “Did it really 
happen? Was there a boy like Jim who was afraid of the bucking pony until he knew the secret? 
Was there a real Joan who wanted a kitty? How about Rover, the farmer’s helper? Do you think 
Cappy really and truly made friends with a big, black bear?” Naturally the answer is that most 
stories are based on actual experiences. 

Children enjoy the old folk tales and imaginative stories. They laugh heartily over the antics of sly 
Daddy Fox in Bertha Browning Cobb’s book, Allspice, and they like to read the old tale of the monkey 
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and the crocodile. But they seem keenly interested in the many fine stories in their books which 
describe true adventures of people and animals. 

In order that the children might realize what an important place animals have in the community, the 
following message was placed on the bulletin board: 


ANIMALS IN THE NEWS 
BIRDS ON THE WING 
Dear boys and girls: 

Animals are in the news. Look over the newspapers this week. See how many pictures, 
headlines, and stories you can find. Cut them out and bring them to school. Be sure to 
leave the captions under the pictures. If you can find anything, be ready to talk about it 
on Friday. Newspaper reading is rather difficult. Ask mother or your teacher to help you. 

Your teacher, 


The children were much interested in the message and responded readily to the suggestions made by 
the teacher. That was the beginning of a unit of work which proved to be a vital and important part 
of the humane education program. It was decided to make a News Book of the numerous articles 
brought in by the teacher and pupils. 


Headlines of Some of the Articles 


Track-Walking Canine on El Slows Traffic Ninety Dog Greeter at Animal Rescue League Has New 


Minutes Sweater 

Court Gives Boy His Dog Homesick Dog Quits Hospital 

Pet Is Ribbon Winner Simba, Popular Franklin Park Lion, Dies of Old 

Mrs. Osa Johnson and Her Chimpanzee Age 

T eh Pite heetied Allston Girl Artist Wins Fame as Painter of Dogs 

Devoted Dog, That Died of Grief, Laid to Rest Dog, Hero of Fire in Roxbury 

Pol Wan Scent Mother Starling Ignores Ninety Minute Parking 
gee Sign 


Everybody's Happy—Chief Is Home New England Dogs Are Sought for War Work 


Chicadee Becomes State Bird Training 
Prize Winning Posters Belmont Dog’s Fate Rests on Good Behavior 
Dogs Paws Wont Soil Your Clothes If He Is Girl, 6, Gives Up Candy to Save 200 Pennies for 
Trained Dog License 
ok * * 


The chief veterinarian of one of the societies issues a list of ““Hot Weather Don’ts for 
Animals.” 


1. Don’t allow pets to remain in the hot sun. 

2. Don’t leave pets in stifling hot cars. 

3. Don’t overload work horses. 

4. Don’t fail to provide ample cool water. 

5. Don’t allow dogs near freshly sprayed plants, ete. 


6. Don’t allow animals near poison ivy. 


= 


Don’t permit dogs to chase balls on the beach. 


The children were deeply impressed by the splendid work carried on by the humane societies. They 
found out that no animal needs to suffer or be ill treated. 
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AT THE Zoo 


All of the various newspapers are good publicity agents for the animals of the zoo. They keep the 
public well informed as to what is going on. Good articles and pictures appear at regular intervals in 
the papers. The class was able to make up a fine set of animal pictures from the rotogravure section of 
one of the Sunday newspapers. After reading these articles and studying the pictures, trips to the 
Franklin Park Zoo took on a new aspect. The children weren’t just interested in looking at the ani- 
mals. They knew things about them. They had read about the arrival of Topsy, Frank Buck’s gift 
elephant, and how the truck sent to New York was too small. Several pictures of this event were 
added to the News Book, one showing Frank Buck and Topsy awaiting a larger conveyance, another of 
Dutch and Hazel, Franklin Park elephants, giving Topsy a friendly welcome as she arrived at her new 
home in the Boston Zoo. 

One of the boys, who had access to a New York Sunday paper, brought in the story and pictures of 
the new Children’s Zoo at Bronx Park, New York. In this zoo adults are admitted only if they are 
chaperoned by a child, and many of the animals are tame enough to be pets. The children are taught 
not to be afraid of the animals and they learn how to handle and pet them. In the Philadelphia Zoo 
there is a Pet Bank where children may borrow animals and keep them with them while they are visiting 
the zoo. ‘This recognition of children’s fondness for animals is most gratifying, as many city children 
have no opportunity to have pets of their own. 


Work or HUMANE SOCIETIES 


Frequently there are news stories telling about the activities of the humane societies. 

A foundering Collie is rescued from the icy waters near the Dover Street Bridge. 

Two heartbroken boys, whose dog was fatally injured, are invited to select one of the un- 
claimed dogs in the kennels of a humane society. 

A medal is given to a Brookline child who rescued a pet cat. 

A pet parrot is cared for while its owner is in the hospital. 

A dog is interned because he has no license. 

Katherine Cornell, the famous actress, takes her pet Dachshund, Looney, to the animal 
hospital for a check-up. 

* * * 

Now that the country is at war, “How to Protect Animals During Air Raids” is an important sub- 
ject for thought and discussion. There have been a number of articles in the newspapers describing 
the plans humane societies are making to meet new wartime emergencies. A manual, containing 
detailed instructions for the protection of animals in air-raid emergencies, is available for general dis- 


tribution. 
Fire Docs or Boston 


One of the girls in the class reported seeing a Dalmatian dog riding on a fire truck. This aroused a 
special interest in Dalmatians and the class was much pleased when a Sunday newspaper published 
many fine pictures depicting the training of these dogs. The dogs are owned by the Boston Fire De- 
partment and work under the direction of the Fire Department’s disaster units which are assigned to 
aid the Red Cross. 

Study of Dalmatian dogs became all the more interesting when the Boston Herald offered a Dal- 
matian pup as a prize for the boy or girl who wrote the best letter on the subject, ““Why I Want a 
Puppy.” 

A recent Sunday news magazine contained an article which told about the training of different kinds 
of dogs for war work. A caption under one of the pictures read, “Special Delivery Air-Raid dogs dash 
off with messages. Try and stop one!” The dogs were Dalmatians. 


Otp DosBin AGAIN 


City children and probably country children, also, know very little about horses. The third graders 
were particularly interested to find that horses are getting into the news. They brought in pictures of 
horses being used on delivery wagons and they reported seeing more and more horses on the streets. 
The story of Billy French, six-year-old Cleveland boy, who wrote to President Roosevelt, offering his 
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pony to his country, was added to the children’s collection of Animals in the News. The picture in the 
newspaper showed Billy holding a reply from the President saying that Jumbo, being under draft age 
and size, had better stay with his master. Billy decided he could help his country by selling rides and 
buying war stamps. 

Acts or Hrroism 


The newspapers always seem proud to print news items in which animals perform acts of heroism. 
There was the dog, Major, that received the national hero award for dogs. Major rescued three other 
dogs that had broken through the ice on the Kennebec River. More than one hundred persons wit- 
nessed this thrilling rescue. A fine two-year-old Collie, named Biscuit, was only one of several dogs 
that got into the news because they had found lost children or other lost persons. Awakened by the 
continual barking of Teddy, a pet Chow, nine people were saved when fire broke out in their house. 


FEATURE ARTICLES 


A picture of Falla, the first dog of the land, was used as the cover page of ““This Week,” a magazine 
which comes with the Sunday edition of the Boston Herald. The same magazine contained a very 
interesting article about this famous little Scottie. That was the beginning of looking for news and 
pictures of Falla. Since Falla is a constant companion of the President, his picture appears in the 
news quite often. One picture showed Falla being interviewed on his second birthday by newspaper 
reporters. In another he was attending the famous meeting of President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill. The most recent picture features Falla sacrificing his rubber toys—those in good condition 
as well as the ones he has enjoyed chewing and chasing—as his “bit” toward solving the war transpor- 
tation problem. This new interest stimulated the children to search for toys which they could con- 
tribute to the rubber collection campaign. 

The baby Pandas, presented to the children of America by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, made a very 
interesting story. “John Tee-Van of the New York Zoological made the long journey to get the 
Pandas and chaperon them back to the United States. They traveled the thirty thousand miles by 
land, sea, and air. Since the outbreak of hostilities between the United States and Japan occurred 
while the Pandas were en route, it was necessary for them to be convoyed through the war zone. 
Now that the zoo has the pair, the chief problem is going to be obtaining the supply of bamboo shoots 
which mainly constitute their diet.” 

Other feature articles included the following: 


The Story of Marie an Indian Leopard in the Bronx Zoo 
A Dog That Cannot Bark 
Tiny But Tough (Humming bird) 
Drawings by Diana Thorne Entitled 
Some Like Dogs 
Some Like Cats 
A Modern Audubon—Rex Brasher, the Well-Known Naturalist Artist 
Something to Crow About—Billy Schweinsberg and His Crow Blackie 
The Bird House Cat 
Dog Education 
This unit of work, Animals in the News, has been carried on for two years by the third grade of the 
Farragut School. The results seem to be a greater respect for the place that animals hold in regard to 
man, an increased interest in current events and what is going on in the world, and a desire for further 
information about man’s four-footed and feathered friends. 


ihe You a Vilsnihere 


Your membership would aid the Society's work materially. Membership Fees are Life, $100; 
Supporting, $25.00 annually; Contributing, $10.00 annually; Active, $5.00 annually; Associate, $1.00 
annually; Junior, 25¢ annually 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


| FABBI 


Baxendale which provided for the future of 

Amrita Island could well be accepted in a 
broad sense as a pattern for the development of 
Humane Education. She specified that Amrita 
Island be forever held in trust for certain “sacred 
purposes,”’—among them, that the Foundation 
she created “shall work for the benefit of all life, 
human and animal;”’ that “‘the kinship and unity 
of all life, through its origin at the hand of one all- 
loving, all-merciful Father, as bearing directly and 
especially upon all harmless animal and bird life,”’ 
be particularly stressed. She provided for the 
“development of child life and affection and re- 
sponsibility through cultivation of love for and 
protection of helpless and dependent life in all 
forms, during the formation period of character; 
the protection and higher development of animals 


r | VHAT portion of the will of the late Esther M. 
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Drawn by Don Ahllquist, A Public Schoo! Student 


through human kindness; the preservation of 
our natural parks and forests, as needful to the 
life of the people; and the preservation of our birds 
and animals.” 

The League gratefully accepted the trusteeship 
of the Baxendale Foundation, and will endeavor 
to measure up fully to Mrs. Baxendale’s wishes and 
expectations. 

Due to war restrictions, including tire and gas- 
oline rationing, and the limitations of railroad 
travel, the Conference will not be held this year, 
but the Humane Education program of the 
League, which is being developed as an integral 
part of the Baxendale Foundation, will continue. 

The rooms at 53 Carver Street have been re- 
modeled and fitted as a Humane Education Cen- 
ter. Groups of children gather daily for instruc- 
tion under the professional guidance of Julia E. 


2] 


Dickson, Professor of Elementary Education of 
the Teachers College of the City of Boston. It is 
in fact a laboratory to aid in the development of 
a system which will not only appeal to the higher 
instincts of children but will include definite in- 
struction in the needs and care of animals. It will 
comply with a further provision of Mrs. Baxen- 
dale’s will—*‘‘a consideration of animal and bird 
life as an inspiration to the poet, musical composer, 
painter, sculptor and historian; their contribution 
to the work and burdens of the world.” Story 
telling, dramatized carefully; selected readings; 
and three marionette performances each week, 
in addition to graded lectures and films portraying 
animal life, constitute the structure upon which 
the project is being built. 

In order that marionettes, the principal medium 
adopted by the League for reaching the children 
in the public schools, be not considered as light en- 
tertainment, 7'anya, one of the stories dramatized, 
was given in the February issue of Our Four- 
FOOTED Frrenps. The reaction of readers has 
been such as to prompt a review of Peter Rabbit, 
the first story utilized. 


PETER RABBIT 
Act I 


Characters (in order of their appearance) 
Mother Rabbit 
Sonny Bear 
Stray Dog 
Three girls: Flopsie, Mopsie and Cottontail 
Peter 
Father Bear 
Benny (Benjamin Bunny) 
McGregor, the old farmer 


ScENE—OvutsipE Moruer Rapsit’s House 


Vegetable stand at left 
Bench at right of stage 


Mother Rabbit has her hands full. Left a 
widow with four children—Peter, Flopsie, Mopsie 
and Cottontail—when her husband fell victim to 
his appetite while raiding Mr. McGregor’s garden, 
she supports her brood by selling vegetables. She 
keeps her children clean and neat, but only by 
working through the entire day and washing their 
clothing daily. At the time the story opens, she 
has been working at her accustomed task—wash- 
ing little dresses. 

“My, what a lovely day!” she exclaimed. “I?m 
so glad I got the clothes out early. Now, they will 


Flopsie—Mopsie—Cottontail 


dry and I'll be able to iron them today. I declare, 
my children are so hard on their clothes and make 
so much washing, I’m tempted to let them run 
around in their fur!” 

Mother Rabbit was unaware that she had an 
audience until a partially suppressed laugh caused 
her to turn quickly. Sonny Bear had quietly en- 
tered the scene. ‘*‘ You sound so funny when you 
talk to yourself,” he said, “but I guess anyone 
would scold who works as hard as you do. My 
mother says you work like a horse.”’ 

“No, no, Sonny, it’s not as serious as that,” 
replied Mother Rabbit. “I do keep busy, but 
hard work seldom hurts anyone. To work like 
a horse would be another matter. They have such 
a hard time. After pulling a wagon or plow from 
morning until night, what reward is theirs? A 
measure of oats, a rack of hay, a bucket of water 
and the privilege of being tied in a stall until the 
next day’s work begins. That is life for them 
each year harder than the one just ended.” 

Sonny shook his head dolefully, “They never 
have a chance to play,” he said. “‘I’d rather be a 
bear or a rabbit or a dog. Wouldn’t you, Mother 
Rabbit?” 

“Yes, but some boys and girls and older folks 
also are not thoughtful of even the pets they love.” 

As Mother Rabbit stopped speaking, a little dog 
trotted up to Sonny, plainly anticipating a few 
kind words and a friendly pat or two. 

“What are you doing so far from home, Jackie?” 
exclaimed Sonny; then, to Mother Rabbit, *‘ This 
is Susie Jones’s dog.” 

“Tm glad you recognize him because he has no 
license tag to identify him.”’ Speaking directly to 
the dog Mother Rabbit continued, “Why did you 
wander such a long distance, Jackie?” 
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Jackie seemed troubled, but finally said, “ Ex- 
cuse me for not answering immediately but my 
throat is so dry Ican hardly speak. I’ve been trot- 
ting for miles looking for a drink of water. ‘Susie 
went off to play and forgot to fill my pan.” 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Mother Rabbit, 
“Come over here and get a drink. We always 
keep a bowl of fresh water in our yard for dogs and 
cats and birds.” 

Quite as much water seemed to splash over the 
side of the bowl as was lapped down Jackie’s 
throat, but finally his thirst was quenched and he 
indicated his next problem by asking, “Could you 
help me find my way home?” 

Mother Rabbit replied, “You need some rest 
first. Climb up here on this bench for a few min- 
utes. My girls are getting ready to go on a picnic 
and will take you as far as the schoolhouse. You 
can find your way home from there, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes, [go there every day. Peter shares his 
lunch with me at recess time. Isn’t he good?” 

“Yes,” was the reserved answer, “but he does 
forget so many things he should do.” 

“All children forget,” Jackie generously ob- 
served, ‘“‘but their mothers and teachers forgive 
them over and over.” 

“That’s right, and their pets do also,” said 
Mother Rabbit. “But I must get busy now for 
the vegetable stand must be put in order. Cus- 
tomers may come early. Dear me, there’s no 
spinach. I must get some. The first person who 
comes will be sure to ask for it.” 

Sonny Bear had been a restless observer of all 
this, and suddenly recalled the purpose of his visit. 
“Tm your first customer,” he said, “and I don’t 
want any spinach! I almost forgot what I came 
for. Mother is baking cookies and wants some 
caraway seed. Do you have any?” 

“Caraway seed, let me look,’ murmured 
Mother Rabbit. “I had some yesterday. I 
thought I put it in this corner.” 

Sonny began to assist in the search but with no 
success. “Where do you think it has gone?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t have to think very hard. Peter Rabbit 
has been nibbling again, sure as fate.”’ 

“What are you going to do to Peter, Mother 
Rabbit?” Sonny asked with a rather gleeful tone 
to his voice. 

“It puzzles me many, many times a day as to 
what I should do. He tries my patience to the 
breaking point. I'll certainly talk to him about 
other people’s rights. He must be made to respect 
property that does not belong to him. The list 


of things he must learn is very, very long but,” 
with pride in her voice she continued, “he has 
many good traits also. I’m not so sure he would 
not jump on the back of a truck or go swimming 
without permission. Those things often lead to 
sorrow and disaster, but I am sure he would never 
shoot or throw stones at dogs or cats or birds or 
treat an animal unkindly in any way. That 
doesn’t excuse him for foolish and reckless be- 
havior, however. Well, tell your mother I am 
going to the green grocer’s to get some caraway 
seed. I'll send it over as soon as I get back.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to send it, Mother Rabbit. 
I make a game out of running errands for my 
mother and that makes it fun.” 

“How, Sonny?” 

“Oh, I usually ride my pony.” 

“T did not know you had a pony.” 

“T haven’t really—I just pretend. 
shall I come back?” 

“About noontime,” said Mother Rabbit. 

“Tl be here on the dot,” replied Sonny. 
“Now, [ll jump on the pony I haven’t got and 
ride him home. Then I'll take off the saddle and 
bridle, brush him well from his nose to his tail, 
and turn him loose in a big field where he can eat 
grass and run and have fun. I wish we could do 
that for all the other horses we were talking about, 
don’t you, Mother Rabbit?” 

“Indeed I do,” she answered, sadly shaking her 
head, “but about all we can do is to try to con- 


What time 


‘vinee horse owners that their animals are entitled 


to a little more than something to eat and a place 
to sleep, and to report any abuse to the Animal 
Rescue League. Good-bye, Sonny Bear,—now 
Ill get the girls started before I go to the 
grocer’s.”” 

Suiting the action to the word she called, 
“* Flopsie—M opsie—Cottontail.”’ 

The girls had been very busy making them- 
selves pretty for the picnic and occupying them- 
selves in other ways. 

“T’ve made the beds for you, mother.” 

“T washed all the dishes nice and clean.’ 

“T helped you by packing the lunches.” 

These were indicative of the phrases which piled 
one on top of the other as the girls responded to 
mother’s call. 

“That’s fine,” was the response. “I must go 
to the green grocer’s, but want to see you off first. 
Now, listen carefully—mind your manners and be 
sure to say ‘please’ and ‘thank you’.” 

“But do I have to say ‘thank you’ if I don’t 
want the things?” said Flopsie. 
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“No. Then, of course, you say, ‘no, thank 
you’, was the instruction. 

Cottontail, almost bursting with exuberance, 
contributed, “Since it’s a pienic, Ill just grab 
what I want right off the table.” 

Mother Rabbit was horrified, and said, ‘The 
very idea—if youre going to be rude you'll stay at 
home.” 

Mopsie, anxious to appease, promised, ‘‘She 
won't be rude, mother, [ll keep an eye on her.” 

Mother Rabbit was tempted to enlarge on the 
do’s and don’ts of good behavior, but realizing the 
futility of trying for perfection in children changed 
the subject with these words, ‘Another thing— 
the teachers are planning a little entertainment 
and want you children to do a little dance for 
them.” 

They agreed, but stipulated, “If you think we 
do the folk dance well enough. We’ve only done 
it at the dancing teacher’s house, and don’t know 
if we can do it on the grass.” 

“T think you can,” said Mother Rabbit, ‘but 
would you like to try it at home before you start? 
[ll turn on the phonograph.” 

Mother Rabbit marked time to the music of 
Rufty Tufty, an old English folk dance tune, and 
finally concluded that the children were sufficiently 
proficient and admonished them to hurry along. 

“Oh, we won’t have to rush,” said Mopsie, “we 
know a straight way across Mr. Green’s garden.” 

“Mercy, you'll do no such thing! Mr. Green 
doesn’t want you running across his garden. You 
stay right on the sidewalk, and be sure to watch 
for the red and yellow lights.” 

“We will,” the youngsters promised, “and if 
there aren’t any lights we'll wait for the kind 
policeman to show us across.” 

“All right, girls. You really must get started, 
or you will be late for the picnic. Do have a good 
time, and get home before dark.” 

“T wish you could come with us, Mother, and 
have a good time, too,” said thoughtful Flopsie. 
“Don’t work all the time we are gone. Try to 
get a rest... And Mopsie added, “‘ Perhaps you 
could read another story in the nature book and 
tell it to us when we get home tonight.” 

Mother Rabbit had read to the little family 
circle, which included the irresponsible Peter, 
what happens to the baby birds when their mother 
and father are killed, and how most birds function 
in eliminating insects which, if left unmolested, 
would eventually destroy all vegetation from the 
earth. She wanted to continue the study dealing 
with the part played by birds, bees and even ob- 
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noxious Insects in plant pollenization, so was well 
pleased with her girls’ preference in literature. 
But she had other things on her mind at the mo- 
ment and said, “ You really must be off girls, and 
take this little dog as far as the schoolhouse.” 
“Why, that’s Susie Jones’s dog,” said Cotton- 


tail. ‘‘He lives way over on the other side of 
town. How did he get here?” 


After Mother Rabbit had explained the situa- 
tion, Flopsie observed, “He hasn’t any collar or 
license tag. How would most people know where 
he belongs?” 

“Tm glad you noticed that, Flopsie, because it 
proves you know how important it is; but doesn’t 
Susie know that if she neglects him at home he'll 
go searching for food and water and probably get 
lost or hurt?” 

Flopsie rallied to her friend’s defense by saying, 
“Susie just forgot, but ’'m going to take Jackie 
all the way home. [ll tell Susie that once a day 
her dog must be fed fresh meat and bones and 
given cool water at least three times. That will 
make him so happy he won’t even want to stray 
away. If he eats out of garbage cans he may get 
poisoned.” 

With that, the three little picnickers started off 
on a run, the dog following with yelps of delight. 
Although Mother Rabbit had important business 
to attend to she stood and waved until the girls 
disappeared around a bend in the road—then hus- 
tled over to her vegetable stand. 

*“Dear me, where is Peter Rabbit? He'll have 
to tend the store while I go to the green grocer’s. 
Peter! Peter Rabbit! Where are you?” she 
called. 

A very sleepy voice replied, “Hello, Mummy, 
did you call me? Do you want me, Mummy?” 

“T wouldn’t call you if I didn’t want you. Of 
course, I want you.” 

“What do you want me for, Mummy?” 

There was astern tone to Mother Rabbit’s voice, 
‘Peter, I told you an hour ago to rake up this yard 
and you haven’t done it yet.” 

“But I can’t find my rake,” was the very poor 
excuse. “‘I don’t know what I did with it, 
yesterday.” 

“'That’s just one of your many bad faults. If 
you'd put your things back where they belong 
after using them you’d save yourself and me a lot 
of time and trouble. Well, you'll have plenty of 
time to look for your rake. I have to go to the 
green grocer’s and you'll have to tend shop.” 

Peter was like far too many boys of hisage. He 
wanted to do what he wanted to do when he 
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wanted to do it. He did not like work and regis- 
tered protest which was more emphatic than dip- 
lomatic. “‘ But I don’t want to tend shop. I want 
to play with Benjamin when he comes.” 

“Benjamin Bunny won’t be here this morning.” 
Mother’s reply carried a note of finality, but it 
failed to register with Peter and he asked, “‘How 
do you know he won’t?” 

“Because he is helping his mother. All good 
children help their mothers mornings and evenings, 
holidays, Sundays, and especially Saturday morn- 
ings. You are not a very good child, but you are 
going to toe the mark just the same.” 

“But I don’t see why Flopsie or Mopsie or 
Cottontail can’t tend the shop. After all, there 
are three of them and there’s only one of me,” con- 
tinued Peter. 

“Peter, you are a selfish little rabbit. The girls 
have done all their work and now they have gone 
to the picnic. You must do your share of things.” 

“But, Mummy, supposing Benny does come— 
what will I do?” 

“You'll stay right here and do what I told you.” 

Peter was quiet and somewhat subdued as he 
started over to the vegetable stand. Knowing his 
capacity for mischief, Mother Rabbit felt it ex- 
pedient to add, “And, Peter, while I am gone, 
please do not nibble any of the vegetables. Cus- 
tomers don’t like to buy vegetables with bites out 
of them.” 

“But, Mummy, just a teeny, weeny little bite, 
please!” 

* No bites at all, Peter.’ Mother Rabbit paused 
impressively—then gave her parting instructions. 
“Father Bear said he might come over to mow the 
lawn. If he comes be sure to thank him. Heisa 
good neighbor. I don’t know what I'd do without 
his help.” 

Anything novel—even work with a new or un- 
usual feature appealed to Peter. “‘I hope he does 
come so I can help him push the lawn mower,” he 
said. 

There was still some unfinished business to be 
transacted as far as Peter was concerned, and as 
Mother Rabbit finally started for the green gro- 
cer’s he called, ““Mummy, could you bring your 
little boy a big lollypop?”’ 

“What kind, Peter?” 

“Td like a pink one, Mummy.” 

**All right, Peter.” 

“Oh, Mummy, I guess I'd like a chocolate one.” 

*“Now which is it, Peter?” 

“Could I have both kinds?” 

“No, Peter, just one.” 
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“Well, I guess I'll have a pink one.” As he 
walked toward the vegetable stand he grumbled, 
“T wish Mother badn’t said that about not nib- 
bling the vegetables. That is just what I was go- 
ing todo. But she didn’t say anything about not 
nibbling the green tops, and those would be very 
good to eat. I should think the customers would 
like to have the green tops off the vegetables so 
they wouldn’t have to wash them.” 

He was busily engaged taking a little bite here 
and there when suddenly he heard the racket of a 
lawn mower. Father Bear appeared shortly and 
responded to Peter’s hearty greeting, “Good morn- 
ing, Peter, how are you today?” 

“Oh, I’m fine. My, what a nice new lawn 
mower you have!” 

“Tt isn’t new, Peter, it’s the same old one. I 
had it painted and sharpened, and it looks as good 
as new. Now for a good quick job.” 

Peter perched himself on the vegetable stand 
out of harm’s way as the blades began to whir 
and the grass flew. He said, “I wish I could 
push the mower.” 

“It’s too heavy for a little boy like you, Peter. 
You'll have to grow some before you can push it.” 

“But I’m pretty big now.” 

“Yes, you are growing, Peter. 
you?” 

“Well, ’'m about half past five. Sonny Bear’s 
six and is in the first grade in school. But I'll be 
in the first grade next year and I bet I'll catch up 
to him. Then I can make that lawn mower go 
fast. Just like my daddy used to do. Did you 
know my daddy, Father Bear?” 

“Yes, indeed, Peter, I knew your daddy. 
bad about him.” 

“Did you know that Mrs. McGregor put my 
daddy into a pie? How do you suppose it feels 
to be put into a pie, Mr. Bear?” 

‘*“T’m sure I don’t know, Peter, but I do know 
one thing. If you don’t stay out of Mr. Me- 
Gregor’s garden you may find out for yourself in 
short order.” 

“T don’t believe Id like that. 
be pretty hot under the crust.” 

“Yes, I guess it would, Peter.” 

“My mother says you're a good neighbor to 
come to mow our lawn. She says if all the neigh- 
bors were like you this world would be a better 
place to live in.” 

‘“Well, Peter, that’s what we are here for—to 
help one another, and you can’t start too young. 
Well, I must be getting along now. You tell your 
mother I'll be over again next week.”’ 


How old are 
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For once, at least, Peter remembered his instruc- 
tions and said, “Thank you, Mr. Bear, for making 
our grass so nice and short.” 

“You're welcome. Good-bye, Peter, be a good 
boy.” 

Left to his own devices, Peter began to hunt 
for his lost rake, not from a sense of duty, but 
because he envisioned a lot of fun in piling up the 
freshly cut grass and jumping into it. However, 
before he had located it he heard a merry whistle 
and Benjamin Bunny put in an appearance and, 
while still some distance away, called, ‘Want to 
go fishing, Peter?” 

“Can’t you see I’m tending shop and waiting 
on customers?” 

‘“Where are the customers?” asked Benny. 

“That’s funny, Benny, I haven’t had a single 
customer this whole morning. I wonder why!” 

Benny had a logical answer. “It’s Saturday. 
You won't have any customers today for every- 
body’s cleaning house.” 

“My mother must have forgotten that,” 
mused Peter, “or she wouldn’t have asked me to 
stay here all morning.” Then brightly, ‘Do you 
think she’d mind if I went off to play with you? 
Out in the fresh air and sunshine?” 

“Of course she wouldn’t,” said Benny. 
stead of going fishing, let’s go exploring.” 

“Oh, we've explored every place in this whole 
town. I don’t want to do that.” 

“Let’s go to Mr. MeGregor’s garden.” 

The suggestion fairly took Peter’s breath away. 
“Oh, oh, would you dare?” he gasped. 

“Haven't you been there lately?” 

“No, indeed, not for ever so long.” 

“Oh, Peter, you’ve missed a lot. There’s 
radishes, and earrots, and scallions; all kinds of 
things, and are they good!” 

Peter was sorely tempted. His mother had 
forbidden him to eat the vegetables on the stand 
but had not specifically mentioned any others. 

“It makes me hungry just to think about it, 
Benny. But just ’sposing Mr. McGregor should 
catch us, what then?” 

“He won't catch us.” Benny was positive. 

“How do you know he won’t?” asked Peter. 

“Because, as | came down the road, I saw Mr. 
and Mrs. McGregor and she had on her best hat— 
the one with the funny feathers on it.” 

“She did! Benny, you know what that means? 
That means they are going to town, ’cause she 
never wears that hat unless she’s going somewhere 
to show it off. And do you know what that 
means?” 


; In- 
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“That means they'll stay all day,” was Benny’s 
confident conclusion. “‘Come on, hurry up,” he 
added, “‘we’ll have a wonderful time!” 


* OK Ox 
Act Il 
Characters 
Peter 
Benny 


Ginger, the pony 
Mr. McGregor 


ScENE—BENNY AND PETER BEHIND A 
STONE WALL 


Ginger prancing in cabbage patch 
i £ 2 


A sturdy stone wall separated Mr. McGregor’s 
principal garden from his cabbage patch. The 
fresh vegetables measured up to expectation. 
Benny and Peter seemed intent upon demon- 
strating storage capacity. When they could eat 
no more, and pockets were crammed full with the 
choicest of the tender, juicy carrots, they began 
to pay some attention to the world outside the 
garden. 

“Benny, that’s an awful funny noise,” said 
Peter. “‘What do you suppose is on the other 
side of this wall?” 

“T don’t know, Peter. That land belongs to 
Mr. McGregor, too. I wish I could climb up and 
see.” 

“Perhaps you could stand on my shoulders.” 

“All right, here I go.” 

With much fussing and groaning Peter sus- 
tained his burden, but after a fraction of a minute 
which seemed like an hour he complained, “Ouch, 
but you’re heavy. Are you going to stay there 
all day?” 

“Just as I thought,” said Benny as he strug- 
gled to get his leg over the top of the wall, “it’s 
Ginger.” He reached down to give Peter a hand, 
and from their high perch the boys enjoyed the 
antics of the pony as he trampled the cabbage 
patch from one end to the other. 

“My, but he’s lively,” observed Peter. ‘‘ Whoa, 
whoa, Ginger.” As the pony continued his play 
he added, “‘He doesn’t seem to be very whoaish.” 

“T know why,” said Benny, “it’s ’cause Mr. 
McGregor isn’t very kind. I wouldn’t whoa 
either if Mr. McGregor came after me.” 

“Say, Benny, you could jump down and give 
him some of your carrots.” 

“Why don’t you give him some of yours?” 
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“He could have all of mine,” said Peter dole- 
fully, “because I don’t feel very well.” 

“You ate too many string beans,” was Benny’s 
verdict. 

“JT didn’t eat any more than you did. 
wait, you'll feel like a stuffed sausage, too. 
won't go down ‘cause you're afraid.” 

Benny denied this, and to prove the point 
started to climb down cautiously. The attempt 
ended in a fall. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” called Peter solicit- 
ously. 

Benny got up quickly as the pony came near. 
“No, I guess not, but this pony looks big down 
here.” 

“Well, start being kind to him. 
some carrots.” 

Benny thought it a good idea and found Gin- 
ger in a receptive frame of mind. 

Peter, from his safe perch, continued his sug- 
gestions. “Pat him on the nose; he looks so soft 
and nice.” 

Ginger accepted the friendly gesture in the 
right spirit and Peter promptly gave voice to a 
real daring idea. “Why don’t you ride him?” 
he asked. 

“Peter, I never rode a horse, and he jumps so I 
don’t see how I could get on him.” 

“You'll just have to jump faster than he does,” 
Peter suggested as a solution to the problem. 

During the next few seconds it was difficult to 
determine which was rabbit and which was horse, 
but Benny managed to mount. Peter applauded 
wildly, waving his arms with the inevitable result. 
He fell off the wall and Benny fell off the pony. 
As the boys scrambled to their feet, Ginger drew 
near and after repeated urgings and darings Peter 
decided to try his luck. Result? Another wild 
ride around and through and over the cabbage 
pateh, with another rabbit equestrian dumped 
onto the ground. No harm resulted and by this 
time Ginger seemed to enter into the spirit of the 
game. 

“Benny,” said Peter, ““we need to practice 
horseback riding. You get on and ride down as 
far as the gate; then come back and give me an- 
other turn. That will be fair play, won’t it?” 

Benny again mounted but Ginger decided to 
make his own rules. He ran down to and through 
the gate with Benny holding on for dear life. 

“T guess Benny couldn’t get the brakes on,” 
said Peter as he prepared to wait for his return. 
Minute followed minute until the loneliness of the 
situation began to manifest itself. It was one 


Just 
You 


Give him 


thing to be in Mr. MecGregor’s garden with lots of 
company, but quite another to be alone. Peter 
finally decided it would contribute to his safety 
to get under cover, and it was well he did so be- 
cause he had no sooner taken refuge in an empty 
water barrel than Mr. McGregor put in an ap- 
pearance, rake in hand, with an ugly scowl upon 
his face. 

“Well, well, look at that,” he grumbled. 
“That pony got in here again. He has just about 
wrecked this cabbage patch. If I live long 
enough [ll build a fence high enough to keep that 
creature in.” 

As he walked slowly around appraising the 
damage done, his ill-humor increased, and he was 
in an unenviable frame of mind indeed when he 
stopped short and stared. 

“What’s this?” he shouted. 
Rabbit tracks in my garden! I'll catch those 
scoundrels if they’re still in here. I haven’t had 
a rabbit pie since I ate Peter Rabbit’s father. I 
wonder where they can be?” He looked in the 
tool shed, and under a wheel barrow, and was 
continuing his search when Peter sneezed. Peter 
had been in enough tight places during his short 
life to teach him when to le quiet and when to 
beat a retreat. This was no time to linger, and 
with a wild leap he rushed past the infuriated Mr. 
McGregor down through the gate to temporary 
safety at least. 


“Rabbit tracks! 


Act ITI 
Characters 
Mother Rabbit 


Flopsie, Mopsie and Cottontail 
Peter 


Scene—Insipk Moruer Rassir’s House 


Mother Rabbit sits rocking slowly in her favorite 
chair 


“Tt’s getting dark,” she said, talking to herself, 
“T wish the girls would get home from the picnic. 
It’s bad enough to worry about Peter without 
worrying about the girls, too. I do wish they'd 
come.” 

She did not have to wait long. Within a few 
minutes she heard the disjointed prattle of Flop- 
sie, Mopsie and Cottontail. They paused out- 
side while Flopsie put some flowers in the rain 
barrel so they would keep nice and fresh for their 
mother. Then the door opened and _ Flopsie 
called, ““Mummy, we’re home! We had such a 
good time! We are sorry to be late but we 
crumbled what was left of our lunch and put it on 
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a nice flat rock. A mamma bird and five little 
baby birds came and ate it right up. They were 
so cute we watched until they had finished. They 
were having a picnic just like ours.” 

“That’s a fine Flopsie. If a lot of food which 
is now wasted could be set out for the birds they 
would not have such a struggle to keep from 
starving.” 

“Mummy, do you know something?” asked 
Cottontail speaking for her sisters as well as her- 
self. ‘‘We think you are the finest mother in the 
whole wide world. You are always doing some- 
thing for us, and with all your washing and ironing 
and cleaning and cooking and waiting on cus- 
tomers you think of your friends and all animals 
and birds which need our care. We wish we 
could do something for you.” 

“Bless your little hearts. You do more for me 
than you imagine. Didn’t I hear you remember- 
ing me just outside the door before you came in?”’ 

“Well, we picked you some wild flowers and 
we didn’t pull them up by the roots. There are 
buttercups and daisies with long stems. They 
will keep nice and fresh out in the rain barrel.” 

“That is a present fit for a queen,” mused 
Mother Rabbit, “and until you are a little older 
you will fail to understand that leaving the roots 
to bring forth more flowers next year is a more 
precious gift than the flowers themselves. To- 
morrow we'll decorate the house with them.” 

“Mother, what do you suppose happened to 
me?” asked Flopsie after a pause. 

“What did happen to you?” 

“T had my picture taken.” 

“By whom?” 

‘Tommy took it.” 

“Tommy? That dreadful boy who has a gun!” 

“He isn’t a dreadful boy any more, Mother. 
You know why? He traded his gun for a camera, 
and now he shoots with a camera instead of a gun, 
and that doesn’t hurt anyone.” 

“Well, that’s the best news I’ve heard for a 
long time. Do you suppose we’ll see the picture?” 
Mother Rabbit inquired. 

“T think so. He liked my red jacket so well he 
thought it would take a prize and perhaps be in 
the Sunday paper.” 

“By the way, girls,” said Mother with an 
anxious note in her voice, “did you see anything 
of Peter?” 

“Peter? Isn’t he home yet? 
dark.” Mopsie, too, was troubled. 

“No, he isn’t home yet, and I am _ worried 
about him.” 


It’s getting 


“We didn’t see Peter, Mother, but we did see a 
funny thing,” confided Mopsie. ‘We saw Cousin 
Benny riding Mr. McGregor’s pony, Ginger, way 
down the road—lippity, lippity, lippity—just as 
fast as he could go.” 

“Cousin Benny—well, that certainly spells 
trouble.” Mother Rabbit’s voice was almost 
inaudible. ‘‘ Benny and Peter—the inseparables 
—and Mr. McGregor’s pony.” 

“Oh, Mummy,” wailed Cottontail, ‘Peter 
wouldn’t go into that garden when you asked him 
not to, would he?” 

“T don’t know what Peter would do—he is so 
naughty sometimes.” 

“Do you want me to go to find him, Mummy?” 
volunteered Flopsie. 

“Mercy, no! I’m glad to know you are safe at 
home, but if you think you could go to bed alone 
that would be a great help.” 

“Of course we could,” answered Mopsie, “Ul 
undo all the buttons, and we'll brush our teeth, 
and take our baths, and open the windows wide, 
and say our prayers.” 

“That will be a real help. 
and tuck you in.” 

Mother Rabbit was alone with her thoughts as 
she rocked back and forth slowly. “Oh, that 
Peter were as trustworthy as the girls,” she almost 
prayed. ‘‘Children are a blessing and a worry, 
too. If I go down the road to meet Peter like as 
not he’ll come cross lots and I'll miss him. I do 
hope he didn’t go into that garden. Possibly 
McGregor is the worst danger, but the steel traps 
—they worry me, too. If Peter ever gets caught 
in one of them he’ll break a leg or something. 
Even the thought of the box trap sends cold 
shivers up and down my ears, but at least if Peter 
gets caught in one of them I can perhaps get him 
back whole. If I had my choice I wonder if I'd 
rather have Peter caught in a trap or sold as an 
Easter bunny. Poor little Easter bunnies! Baby 
chicks, too!” Mother Rabbitt’s thoughts again 
included others outside her own little family. 
“Children maul and starve them and they die— 
oh, so slowly. How can mothers buy such baby 
things for their children to abuse. If all the 
mother hearts in the world would only stop and 
think, they wouldn’t do it, Iam sure.” Then her 
eyes flashed and her voice trembled. “Rabbit 
pie!!! I wish Mr. McGregor had choked on 
rabbit pie; then I wouldn’t be worrying about 
Peter now.” 

Time passed slowly, but finally almost inaudible 
sounds announced Peter’s approach. Mother 
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Rabbit decided to feign sleep for the purpose of 
seeing what his conscience would prompt him to 
do. The door was quietly opened and closed just 
as carefully. Peter was safe from harm. A 
quick glance assured him Mother Rabbit was not 
in the outside room. 

“Tm glad I’m home at last,’ he muttered. 
“Tm tired, and Ill just sit down a minute. It 
must be late. The supper dishes are all put 
away, but I couldn’t eat anything anyway. I 
wonder where Mummy is. I hope she won’t be 
cross. What am I going to say if she asks me 
where I’ve been. I know what I'll do. Tl give 
her these carrots, and she’ll be so pleased she'll 
forget to ask me where I’ve been.” 

A few steps across the floor enabled him to see 
Mother Rabbit apparently sound asleep in her 
yellow rocking chair. He approached her slowly, 
carrots in hand. His purpose was to put them 
beside her as a peace offering, then sneak quietly 
off to bed, but like many “best laid plans” it did 
not quite work out. Peter sneezed violently and 
Mother seemed to awaken with a start. 

“Gracious, what was that? Why, who are 
your” 

“It's me, Mummy. Don’t you know your 
own little boy, Mummy?” 

“Oh, no, my little boy is good and tends the 
shop while I’m gone.” 

“T did tend it for a little while 

“Well, what happened, Peter?” 

Peter stammered, “Cousin Benny came—just 
like you said he wouldn’t—and he said there 
wouldn’t be any customers "cause it was Saturday 
morning and all the mothers would be cleaning 
house. And there weren’t any customers either, 
Mummy, and Benny said you would like me to 
go out into the fresh air and sunshine—so I went, 
Mummy.” 

“You don’t need to put the blame on Benny, 
Peter. You know that I told you to tend the 
shop. Besides, there were customers.” 

“Who, Mummy?” 

Mother Rabbit sighed, ‘The whole red squirrel 
family came and ate up all my nuts.” 

Then came the question Peter had hoped to 
evade. 

“Peter, where have you been?” 

The crucial moment was at hand. “‘Mummy, 
see what I have for you! Some nice, fresh carrots 
—all for you! Don’t you want them, Mummy?” 

“It depends upon where they came from and 
how you got them. Where—did—you—get 


them?” 


really, I did.” 


“Why 
Mummy.” 

“Down the road, Peter Rabbit? Ive hopped 
down that road many a year and I’ve never seen 
even the tip of a carrot.” 

*But—but—Mummy, you have to hop up on 
a wall to see them.” 

“Yes, Peter, just as I feared—Mr. McGregor’s 
garden wall.” 

His mother’s discernment amazed _ Peter. 
“Why, Mummy, how did you know? Why is it 
that mothers always know when children have dis- 
obeyed even before you tell them?” 

“What did you eat beside carrots, Peter?” 

“A few radishes.” 

*“How many, Peter?” 

“One, two, three, nine, six, I think.” 

“Did you eat anything else?” 

“Oh, I had some string beans.” 

“How many string beans, Peter?” 

“We just ate them, Mummy, we didn’t count 
them.” 

“Did you have any lettuce or spinach?” 

“T know they are full of vitamins, but I just 
couldn’t eat any more ’cause my tummy was too 
tight and full, and—I—don’t—feel—very—well 
now.” 

“Well, there’s one thing certain, you won’t have 
any supper,” was the wise verdict. 

“Thank you, Mummy, I couldn’t eat anything 
at all.” 

“Can it be possible that this naughty little 
rabbit is my Peter?” 

“Oh, Mummy, I wish you wouldn’t look so 
cross at me “cause I don’t feel at all well.” 

Peter wasn’t fooling. He dropped his head on 
his hands for a moment, but became suddenly 
alert as Mother Rabbit started to leave the room. 

“Mummy, where are you going?” he asked. 

“Tm going to make you a good dose of camomile 


why—just down the road a little way, 


tea. That will make you feel better.” 
“Oh, Mummy, that awful stuff! I don’t like 
hx 


“But, Peter, you said you were not feeling 
well.” 

“But I feel much better now—really, I do. 
See, Mummy, I can even dance a little jig for 
you.” 

“You couldn’t feel better as quickly as all this.” 
Mother knew all the tricks. ‘‘When you have 
done wrong you must take your medicine. Sit 
down in the chair and think it over.” 

Like an avenging angel Mother Rabbit re- 
turned. 
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‘“Here’s the tea, Peter, drink every drop.” 

“No, Mummy, no, no.” Peter ran across the 
room and turned his back. Then came the sum- 
mons, ‘‘Peter Aloysius Rabbit, come here this 
very minute.” Mother meant business and 
Peter knew it. 

“Yes, Mummy, do I have to drink it all?” 

“Every drop, Peter.” 

It was a bitter dose, but Peter drank it and, 
childlike, looked to his mother for sympathy even 
though he deserved none. Not a word was 
spoken for several minutes; then in calm tones 
Mother Rabbit sought to awaken a sense of 
responsibility in her thoughtless and mischievous 
little boy. 

“Now, Peter,” she said, “I do wish you’d try 
real hard to be good. You must be the man of 
the house now that your father has gone. Your 
sisters and I depend on you and need your 
help.” 

“Is it because I’m getting to be a big boy, 
Mummy, that you depend on me?” 

“Ves, Peter.” 

“T thought you wanted me to be good just 
because you didn’t want me to be bad. I didn’t 
know that you depended on me.” 

“But I do, Peter.” 

“Mummy, I’m going to make you a promise, 
and you've always said that if a promise is made 
it must be kept. Mummy, I’m going to promise 
you that Ill never, never go into Mr. McGregor’s 
garden again unless he invites me.” 

‘“That’s fine, Peter, because I know he won’t 
invite you.” 

Peter seemed troubled. He stood on one foot, 
then the other. There was something he wanted 
to say, but he hesitated. This was unusual. His 
contributions to the family conversation were 
ordinarily spontaneous and usually involved him 
in a series of weak explanations. It seemed that 
this time he had something on his mind; some- 
thing he had to confess which was too serious to 
be considered boyish mischief. 

Mother Rabbit waited quietly, with concern 
plainly written in the droop of her ears. She was 
thinking, ““What has my little boy done now to 
disgrace his family and the memory of his father? 
I must brace myself for a shock.” 

“Mummy,” Peter finally began, “I was only in 
Mr. MecGregor’s garden a short time.” 

“Long time or short time, you should not have 
been there. But if it were only for a short time 


why did you add to my worry by staying out so 
late?” 

“Well, you see, it took me longer to help Mrs. 
Squirrel than I thought it would.” 

“How long have you been helping Mrs. Squir- 
rel, Peter?” 

“Ever since Mr. Squirrel was shot.” 

“Ts that what kept you out so late Tuesday 
night when you came home tired and dripping 
wet?” 

“No, Mummy, that night I was helping Jimmy 
Skunk find some white grubs. He lost one of his 
paws you know when he was caught in a steel 
trap and can’t dig as well as he could before.” 

Something hard to describe took the place of 
worry on Mother Rabbit’s face as she bade 
Peter, ““Now, run along, son, and get ready for 
bed.” 

“Will you come up and tuck me in, Mummy?” 
was his parting request. 

Mother Rabbit returned to her sitting room. 
The ways of children were puzzling her anew. 
“He didn’t want his right paw to know what his 
left paw was doing,” she murmured, as she opened 
a book on the table and slowly read: 


“He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


oe 
FINIS 
As was explained in the February issue of Our 
FourrooTreD FRipNnps, so much depends upon the 
action of the puppets, the dialogue, the properties, 
music and lighting, and the inflection of the 
voices of the manipulators that any outline of the 
story must be disappointing as compared with the 
stage presentation. The text is adapted to the 
age of the student audience. The version covered 
in this article is too wordy, too “preachy,” and 
probably covers too many phases of human con- 
duct to fill the need of younger children, while 
further enlargement might be recommended for 
pupils in the more advanced grades. 
The League judges the worth of marionettes as 
a device to awaken respect for animal life by the 
actual results attained. Letters from the children 
themselves and the honestly expressed convictions 
of their teachers leave little to be desired as proof 
that Peter Rabbit, Tanya, Rover, and Hansel and 
Gretel are doing a grand job. 
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Cape Cod Branch 
(Continued from page 12) 


is to such unusual conditions. It is he who first 
hears the distant wail of sirens or blowing of horns 
and these unexplained sounds combined with the 
sudden descent of darkness fill him with vague 
alarm which in a high-strung animal amounts to 
terror. To know how to handle four-footed crea- 
tures at such times or in an actual emergency 
should it occur is the duty of all who own pets. 
Even if one happens to have none at the moment, 
one should be prepared to be a good neighbor in 
time of need. 

Our daily work increases. Dogs and cats are 
left in our care by men who join the Service or by 
their families who must give up their homes and 
cannot keep their pets. A good home can be found 
eventually for a good dog though we kept one for 
months at considerable expense before exactly the 
right owner was discovered. 

As everyone must know who has tried to find a 
reliable home, a cat is most difficult to place. At 
present, it is a comfort to think of several fortunate 
ones to whom we gave shelter and who are now 
prospering and appreciated. 

Under present transportation difficulties it is 
impossible for many persons to bring their animals 
or the strays they befriended to our receiving sta- 
tions, so In more and more cases we must go to 
their aid. 

May the knowledge of our need remain alive in 
the public mind! May gas and rubber be allotted 
to us sufficient to fill this need so that we may 
never have to refuse a call made by any distressed 
human being in behalf of any homeless or suffering 
animal! 


Red Star 
(Continued from page 10) 


done in his territory. He has just reported to us 
that he is planning a public meeting in Bar Harbor 
at which time he will demonstrate the handling of 
animals, and he has invited Miss Marian Harris 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts and Castine, Maine 
to review the work of the Red Star during the last 
World War and to tell of the part it will play dur- 
ing this present war. Miss Harris, who is keenly 
interested in all work in connection with the relief 
of suffering to animals, appreciates the importance 
of the American Red Star Animal Relief at this 
time. 

There is need for both women and men as Field 


Agents of the Red Star, and anyone interested 
who is a United States Citizen over twenty-one 
years of age may obtain information by writing 
to 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts, the 
Eastern Regional Headquarters office, or by tele- 
phoning HANcock 9170. 

While it is hoped a dire emergency will not 
arise, the Red Star Animal Relief must be fully 
prepared to cope with any problems which may 
develop. 


Albany Street Shelter 
(Continued from page 11) 


invited to bring pets to Albany Street from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. except on Sundays and holidays. They 
are expected to bring a towel and to do the bathing 
themselves, under supervision. 

This service is popular with children during the 
summer months. About seven youngsters ac- 
company each dog brought in for beauty treat- 
ments. 

* * * 


A Few Don'ts 


These observations are based upon thoughtless 
actions of many right-meaning persons: 
DON’T 

Mistreat animals in any way. 

Treat an animal for sickness or an injury beyond giv- 
ing first aid—consult a veterinarian. 

Leave an animal out all day, or for any extended 
period, or all night, in the cold or rain. 

Feed a pet by throwing the feed dish down in front of 
him—put it down gently. 

Let an animal be without fresh water. 

Place an over-tight collar or harness on an animal. 

Tie an animal on too short a lead. 

Put a dog on a roof for exercise—he may fall off or 
jump. 

Take your dog shopping—many become lost. 

Take your pet on a summer vacation and then desert 
him—call HANcock 9170. 

Tie your dog in your car while driving with the win- 
dow wide open—he may jump through and hang 
himself. 

Keep an animal confined in a hot car. 

Do away with animals yourself—call HANcock 9170 
and have it done humanely. 


DO GIVE YOUR DOG A CHANCE SHOULD HE 
BECOME LOST. SECURE A LICENSE AND 
ATTACH THE TAG SECURELY TO HIS COL- 
LAR. 


* * x 


VISITS TO 366 ALBANY STREET ARE 
GESTED BETWEEN 10 A.M. AND 4 P.M. 


SUG- 
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Animal ‘Rescue League 


OFeBOSLON P=. 
51 Carver Street, Boston, MAssaACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: Ropert F. Settar First Vice President: RocerR Ernst 
Secretary: Miss Heten Le1GHtTon Treasurer: BENTLEY W. WarRREN, JR. 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Miss Helen Hart Mason, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, 
Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. 
Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss 
Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, and Dr. Paul R. Granholm, Associates. Pine Ridge Cem- 
etery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a 
farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belngoing to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 
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Ten Motor Ambulances and Thirteen Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 
every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


& 
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Record of Animals for Six Months Ending July 31, 1942 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs +. . Cats and | Cattle | and | and | Misc. Total 
Mules | Swine | Birds 

Collected by ambulances. . | 27612 e) 265853 317 157 33,088 
Delivered by owners....... | 1,668 3,281 160 21 5,130 
- Investigation Department. . | 376 177 250* |" 729 20 347 175 2,074 
YL Pine Ridge........1...0..| 80 99 | 179 
VAY |b oyin See ee Bee | 893 | 4,886 | G3 eee 
ve North ampton ‘Seepets en 193 | 958 24 | ibs 
&, North Bennet Street....... ree 324 | Laos vA 343 
- bo Gat bridge vi ieee. en abe 28 | 341 | | | fea: 371 
E> Ghelseakiaee ned maa 1243] 978 | 1 7 VPs Aetre 
Es Rast Boston simaaeeeel 28 220 3 251 
WE West Harwich........... | 90 | 314 | | 4 408 
: Eastham.” ySietth ates Pm 63" | 275° | 338 
wt Roxbury. < of faa en oe ae 39 564 | 8 | 2 613 
BA Glinies’..\ n. Ale ees sete A Sie sbs 2295 | 583. ul 6 BO47 
a otal +24 hein 14,332 | 41,563 | 250 | 729 | 20 | 834 | 841 | 58,569 

ky acs 

* Horses destroyed, 38 Investigations, 1,610 Mileage, 5,449 

at 
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